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pleasure publish this issue the 
first series articles contributors 
from abroad. William McClelland, M.A., 
B.Sc., B.Ed., has been Professor 
Education the University St. An- 
drews and Director Studies, St. Andrews 
and Dundee Training Centre for Teach- 
ers, since 1925. was formerly Director 
Education the Wigtownshire Educa- 
tion Authority. During 1930-1931 was 
Visiting Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Chairman 
Department Universities and Col- 
leges the World Federation, 1933-1937; 
President the Scottish Section the 
New Education Fellowship, 1934-1935; 
Chairman the International Commis- 
sion Teacher Training the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship since 1935; and member 
the Scottish Council for Research 
Education since 1929. Professor McClel- 
land has contributed the Year Book 
Education, The Educational Year Book 
the International Institute Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; the British 
Journal Psychology; The New Era, etc. 
member Kappa Delta Pi. His 
present article Some Problems Educa- 
tional Philosophy has special value all 
educators who this time are giving serious 
thought the promotion more effective 
courses educational philosophy. 

Miss Florence Barnard, who contrib- 
utes Sailing the Seas Even Keel was 
formerly teacher Latin Brookline, 
Mass. Later she was appointed Chairman 
the Finance Committee the Brookline 
Teachers Club and the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation, post which was 
develop the for her compete 
nation-wide contest for the best “Out- 
line Thrift Education,” and win the 
first prize 1925. She now Educational 
Director the American Association for 
Economic Education with headquarters 
Park Street Boston. She lectures and 


writes frequently “Scientific Personal 
Money Management” and her present ar- 
ticle stirring plea for new type eco- 
nomics study the public schools. 

What Are Readable Books? considers 
theme particular interest this time. 
The author, Lyman Bryson, Professor 
Adult Education Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Chairman the 
Readability Laboratory set commit- 
tee the American Association for Adult 
Education. Professor Bryson widely 
known for his work conducting forums 
and lecturer current questions. 

One the most significant criticisms 
the philosophy experimentalism that has 
come our desk written young man 
present graduate student English 
Literature Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mr. Arnold Horowitz lives 
Brooklyn, New York. His present article 
Experimentalism and Education believe 
earnest even more penetrating stud- 
ies from his gifted pen. presents the other 
side the reaction President Hutchins’ 
proposal, given Professor Brameld 
the March issue. 

Italian Character and Mentality 
closes Miss Geraldine Dilla’s series four 
articles the first volume THE Epuca- 
TIONAL Many readers will agree 
that the Professor the History Art 
the University Kansas City has written 
with deep-seeing appreciation the foreign 
people chosen subjects her four articles. 
The brief sketch entitled Why These Caps 
and Gowns came few months be- 
fore the sudden death its author, Profes- 
sor Carl Holliday San Jose State Col- 
lege, California. His many articles The 
Kadelpian Review were widely quoted 
popular digests. 

The Apron Strings considers 
fundamental problem school and class 
management. Here common 
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the most pressing prob- 
regard Educational Phi- 
losophy find out what ex- 
actly is. any rate, study re- 
cent books and articles, whose titles 
assure that they deal with the sub- 
ject, results little more than state 
mental bewilderment. may get 
literally anything—from factor analy- 
sis Fascism—and while most 
has some bearing upon Education, 
much not easily recognisable 
Philosophy. So, this article, ven- 
ture make few suggestions, firstly, 
what Philosophy Education 
may be, secondly, the way 
which can introduce teacher stu- 
dents it, and, finally, what are 
some the more urgent its deeper 

problems. 
the conception which was 
brought student there was 
least some justification for the use 


the word Philosophy the title 
the course. were given accounts 
the philosophical views and educa- 
tional doctrines the great philoso- 
phers, and invited note how the lat- 
ter followed from the former. This 
conception has, however, aban- 
doned for two reasons. the first 
place, seems implied that the 
student should study all the proprie- 
tary brands Philosophy, make 
enlightened choice, and then arrive 
certain his educational views 
process deduction. But, unfortunate- 
ly, many these ready-made philoso- 
phies are such educationist could 
ever understand, and the proper study 
even selection the more intel- 
ligible them would take life-time: 
consequently, what actually happens 
that the student makes his choice 
some other ground. There is, for in- 
stance, grateful aroma respecta- 
bility about Idealist that does not 
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cling Realist, and takes good 
British University. 

the second place, one encour- 
aged believe that the relationship 
between Education and Philosophy 
looser than such logical deduction 
the fact that advocates very differ- 
ent philosophies hold very similar 
educational views. has been sug- 
gested, certain quarters, that the 
traditional 
phies lead form education where 
the child passively accepts communi- 
cated information, while Pragmatism 
leads learning discovery, pur- 
poseful activity, and on. Yet phi- 
losopher would now advocate the old 
straw certain the Pragmatists. 
seems, fact, that one can get edu- 
cational sense from philosopher— 
far, that is, one can get sense from 
philosopher all. 

even more convenient way 
dealing with the subject which must 
regretfully rejected, moral 
grounds, that whereby the lecturer 
expounds his own philosophic gospel, 
and proceeds show how leads 
all that best modern education. 
This simply unscrupulous exploita- 
tion the philosophic innocence 
the students; and only shade less 
vicious than the system under which 
students are invited find the basis 
their educational views the pub- 
lished rantings some unintelligent 
lout whom circumstances have brought 
into measure political notoriety. 

Our view the nature Educa- 
tional Philosophy must clearly depend 
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upon what mean Philosophy 
itself, point which there are 
unfortunate differences opinion 
among the authorities. university 
subject, often conforms Alex- 
ander’s waggish definition compris- 
ing the study those subjects which 
one but Philosopher would think 
studying; and, this sense, its 
value the educationist open 
suspicion. Fortunately, however, the 
heads these philosophical depart- 
ments give more promising defini- 
tions their writings. According 
Stout, “it the distinctive aim the 
philosopher give coherent account 
the nature the universes 
but, while the scientist would 
obviously have make his contribu- 
tion this account, Stout will not 
entrust him with the whole job. “The 
beginning and the end science are 
found the particular co-existences 
and sequences which are accessible 
observation and and, 
very nicely puts it, science “leaves 
adrift the ocean being, with 
oars indeed, but without rudder 
conceived this narrow way: but 
scientist can make compass, and 
can surely apply scientific methods 
ends, values, and things the spirit, 
though cannot examine them under 
microscopes weigh them chemi- 
cal balances. should give this 
narrow view science, and must 
reconcile ourselves the explosion 
the myth that the philosopher has any 
better way reaching truth assess- 
ing claims truth than the scientist 
has: otherwise would offend Mr. 
not very safe 
thing do. And, when commit 
these two original sins, break down 
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the fence between Philosophy and 
Science, and arrive conception 
Philosophy which seems more hopeful 
the common-sense educator. con- 
ceived, Philosophy based upon the 
special sciences: from thinking their 
more general principles and concep- 
tions together, the way opened for 
the apprehension ideas and princi- 
ples wider generality than those 
the sciences, and for attempt 
harmonise and systematise our thought 
about the universe whole. 

this sense, student’s Philosophy 
will not come from the Critique 
Pure Reason from volume 
crude political ravings. will grow 
out his studies the various special 
subjects; and first point regard 
the teaching Educational Phi- 
losophy that the student should have 
broad culture what may call, 
roughly, the university level. But, 
should like add that, the univer- 
sity courses are produce such cul- 
ture, they must not patchy and 
disconnected they have been the 
past. Three things, fact, are neces- 
sary. the first place, the course 
study must include biological science 
and certain the sciences, 
well the physical sciences. the 
second place, the instructors the 
special subjects must give more atten- 
tion the wider bearings their 
subjects, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples that cut across their fields and 
enter others. the third place, there 
must “integrating” course where 
these general principles are considered 
from the standpoint Rignano’s 
“theorist,” well back from the details 
the special subjects. this way the 
student would arrive set regula- 
tive ideas which would form the cen- 
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tral beams the structure his 
thought, and give unity and system. 

that, then, Philosophy, 
must look upon Education just 
part the whole structure. All can 
mean Philosophy Education 
the placing one’s educational views 
and thoughts into the larger whole, 
seeing that the educational part has its 
ties and struts properly attached the 
central beams that support the com- 
plete framework. And, dealing with 
the subject with teacher students, the 
movement should not from Phi- 
losophy Education. should re- 
verse the procedure, and lead the stu- 
dent from the problems education 
down these central beams his own 
growing philosophic structure. 
may find them weak badly jointed, 
and can help him procure ma- 
terials for his structural alterations; 
but the construction should his own, 
and should make the alterations 
himself. 


much for the nature Educa- 
tional Philosophy, and the general 
method introducing teacher students 
it. next point that when 
try place our views the problems 
Education into their philosophic set- 
ting, nearly always reach the same 
central beams; that the fundamental 
principles require most are those 
concerning the general evolution 
the human mind spirit, its origin, 
nature, function and destiny. 
there, therefore, that lie the central 
problems Educational Philosophy. 

feel the need regulative ideas 
these matters when consider 
how far all these experiments with rats 
and salivating dogs really throw 
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light upon human learning and think- 
ing; whether the child’s development 
unfolding encased potentiali- 
ties; whether has innate impulse 
creative self-expression; whether, 
some the New Education Fellow- 
ship authorities tell us, the aim 
Education the liberation the 
“spiritual forces” the child’s nature. 
feel the need them whenever 
think about ends values, 
which confess have never been 
able find any satisfying discussion 
except pragmatic lines. Ends and 
values must considered together 
Education, whatever may the case 
academic Philosophy. can argue 
about the relative valuation that 
should placed upon interest, mental 
discipline, cultivation personal 
qualities, and on, but cannot get 
very far without settling whether our 
aim make the pupils happier, 
more erudite, better colonisers, 
more contented catspaws armament 
manufacturers. All through the part 
biological evolution that know, 
values are related the ends and 
needs the organism. itself gi- 
raffe’s long neck neither good nor 
bad; just long neck. And from 
the point view the things which 
enables the giraffe eat, defi- 
nitely bad. therefore need some 
concerning human 
ends, and from these may get 
little much-needed guidance the 
direction which progress lies, and 
how may expected come. Ac- 
cording Wyneken cannot edu- 
cate children until can answer the 
question: “Wie soll der Mensch der 
Zukunft perplexing 
conundrum some topical interest 


K., Der Weg der Arbeitsschule, 176. 
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time like this, when the World 
watching, with feelings nausea 
and contempt, the spectacle certain 
nations goose-stepping, with 
solemnity, down the road that leads 
back through barbarism bestiality. 
Their ends and values are different 
from those the civilized world, and 
their manners are different from those 
gentlemen: yet some them, 
doubt, believe that they are the 
road higher things. How are 
know? 

Some clearance our ideas such 
problems is, view, the next step 
Educational Philosophy, and indeed 
Philosophy general; and while 
cannot solve any them, hazard 
few suggestions the most prom- 
ising lines advance. 

Mr. Schiller and other Pragmatists 
have undermined our faith the tra- 
ditional arm-chair philosophers, and 
inclined turn for help, with 
modicum confidence, those who 
are engaged the deeper philo- 
sophic study evolution. Looking 
generally the present state our 
knowledge that sphere, and taking 
the highest common factor what 
get from the biologists, would fair 
say that are provided with two 
fundamental ends, namely self-preser- 
vation Asso- 
ciated with these, have principle 
change, and indicated direction 
change, provided the doctrine 
natural selection. From these, too, 
have suggested standard good- 
ness badness. feature that comes 
into the mind body good 
enables its possessor his race sur- 
vive, bad does not. And cannot 
see that our present knowledge bi- 
ology takes much farther. 


‘ 
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THE 

Yet these principles leave dissat- 
isfied. the first place, have 
deep feeling that the human spirit has 
some higher function than keeping 
alive. the second place, natural se- 
lection gives principle change, 
but not necessarily progress the 
sense which human beings use the 
word. the third place, evolution 
does not appear taking the direc- 
tions which should expect take 
natural selection were the only prin- 
ciple work. 

Everything, indeed, points the 
fact that have yet failed grasp 
more than the elementary principles 
evolution. know few those 
that are work the early stages; 
and what want now some Dar- 
win the spirit who will reveal 
some fundamental principles the 
human spiritual plane, the same 
nature natural selection the bio- 
logical plane; who will explain 
how and why certain things survive, 
while others are discarded and die 
out. 

Natural selection gives definite 
principle regard the early evolu- 
tion what may call “features” 
the organism—things like strength, 
tusks, hearing, intelligence. When the 
father all bees developed sting, 
prepared believe that was 
preserved through 
chances survival which re- 
sulted. So, prepared believe, 
was intelligence. Intelligence came 
into the struggle, and was perfected 
some extent: but, unfortunately, 
has now gone out. has longer 
survival value, because the intelli- 
gent have better chances surviv- 
ing than the unintelligent. Indeed, the 
effect seems now reversed, for 
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man real intelligence were ap- 
pear Europe today, would prob- 
ably commit suicide. Quarrels among 
the biologists debar from invoking 
the inheritance acquired characteris- 
tics; and sexual-selection very 
little assistance, for the discriminating 
choice the ladies, upon which the 
early biologists founded certain hopes, 
does not appear fall upon the intel- 
ligent. So, intelligence develop 
further, if, the New Education 
Fellowship authorities tell us, human- 
ity develop new “spiritual forces,” 
whatever, these effects must come 
some other way; and would in- 
teresting know just how. 

Along with that problem, the phi- 
losopher evolutionist the future will 
have deal with the principles 
evolution the side what may 
call “products”—like standards, val- 
ues and ideals. These seem have 
struggle for existence, and survival 
the fittest, but the struggle con- 
ducted accordance with different 
set rules. The Dalton Plan not 
dependent upon the survival the 
individuals who believe it. con- 
vincing evidence has ever been ad- 
duced show the Daltonists live 
longer, have better chance the 
marriage market, leave larger fami- 
lies than those who not. And 
not solve the problem holding that 
products will survive accordance 
with the way which, the long 

run, they meet human needs, for that, 
itself, gives real principle 
progress. 

Finally, the future philosopher who 
wishes service the educa- 


tional theorist, must seriously tackle 
that old riddle “What man’s chief 
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end?” Our human conceit forbids 
accept the present answer the bi- 
ologists, and the crisp and pious an- 
swer the Shorter Catechism too 
formal. People have glorified God 
many different ways—from neglect 
the canons personal cleanliness, 
burning their fellow Christians. 

recent attempts throw light upon 
these problems, but cannot see that 
any the suggested solutions carries 
very far. For instance, various sug- 
gestions have been made higher 
end than mere survival, which 
“self-realisation” may taken 
example. This widely supported 
view some academic respectability. 
usual, the Greeks had it. Kant as- 
sures that the first end rational 
being his own perfection. more 
recent times, Herrick one point says 
that the evolutionary factor operating 
more than self-preservation: 
self-realisation and Mc- 
Dougall speaks “hormic urge 
activity and self-development and 
Yet, while this more 
satisfying view, still gives real 
promise progress. the absence 


298. 
W., Outline Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 19. 
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some principle evolution the self 
that realised, does not explain 
why should evolve the direction 
the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful, rather than towards the False, the 
Bad and the the Pragmatists 
will allow us, without prejudice, 
assume that know which which. 

These, seems me, are some 
the most pressing problems for the 
Philosopher the future. Without 
some kind solution them can- 
not say how progress will come, 
what direction lies: cannot too 
trustful all these new social orders 
invented frontier thinkers and po- 
litical gangsters: cannot find any 
sure foundation for our educational 
theories: cannot determine our edu- 
cational ends regulate our educa- 
tional values: cannot decide 
whether, schools, should culti- 
vate individuality, produce disci- 
plined automatons, nourish the 
growth new spiritual forces. Anyone 
who solved them would 
disaster, for would take good deal 
the fun and adventure out our 
social and philosophic life; but edu- 
cationist likely that, and there 
therefore harm claiming that 
their discussion should have place 
anything that could fittingly called 
Educational Philosophy. 


Truth, Goodness and Beauty are the dowagers philosophy. 


SAILING THE SEAS EVEN KEEL 


FLORENCE BARNARD 


SET FORTH ocean voyage 

leaky ship, without steer- 

ing wheel compass, and with 
pilot ignorant channels and desired 
destination would considered the 
height folly. And yet, connection 
with money matters—which constitute 
the foundation and background life 
and living everywhere and for every- 
one—a similar situation has existed 
through all past time. 

The great majority human beings 
have started out the voyage life 
with wasteful (leaky) habits; with 
financial steering-gear compass 
regulate the direction expenditures; 
wholly ignorance channels in- 
vestment that are safest, and rocks and 
reefs speculation that are danger- 
ous; and with definite GOAL 
Financial Independence toward which 
steer. result, the population to- 
day made mainly financial 
drifting means never 
getting anywhere. All too many are 
having towed into port. 

Furthermore, untrained minds are 
generally apt run extremes, 
have hoarders the one hand and 
spendthrifts the other. Either ex- 
treme affects the life the individual 
and prevents its highest development. 

During the decade 1920 1930 
period very great expansion 
the production and use motor vehi- 
cles—there came out the popular song 
entitled “We Don’t Know Where 
We’re Going but We’re Our 
Way.” That happy-go-lucky effusion 


certainly characterized that period. 
With the abandon which human na- 
ture prone when seeming prosperity 
hand, sense direction was ap- 
parently lacking, and responsibility for 
getting anywhere was thrown the 
winds. The main idea seemed 
keep going and going fast, and when 
land—something disastrous bound 
happen. 1929, and for several 
years thereafter, have been finding 
out whither were “going”—and 
tremendous cost. wonder when 
the year 1929 the population the 
United States spent 

Now always natural and 
easy thing place blame and responsi- 
bility elsewhere than home. The 
government, therefore, always comes 
for large share blame for un- 
fortunate economic conditions. But 
when stop consider that 
democracy government responsibility 
rests human beings (our repre- 
sentatives) for whose placing posi- 
tions responsibility ourselves 
are responsible, brings the matter 
blame, any, somewhat nearer 
“home.” 

But those whom choose rep- 
resentatives, even when they are the 
finest citizens with the best inten- 
tions the world, have themselves, 
most cases, been brought and 
have set forth life’s voyage under 
conditions similar those previously 
described. The responsibility deal- 
ing with large financial affairs has been 
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thrust upon people, the great majority 
whom have never had any defi- 
nite scientific training the Prac- 
tice the basic Principles under- 
lying successful personal money man- 
agement. Those among the num- 
ber known “economists” have had 
training for the most part 
Economy, which deals more especially 
with the superstructure economic 
affairs. With the same disregard the 
alphabet which comes after have 
learned read, not surprising 
that the C’s personal econom- 
ics should seem unimportant those 
who are accustomed thinking 
terms world affairs. 

While our country reputed 
have enjoyed greater prosperity than 
any other, and the standard living 
its citizens has attained greater 
heights than that any other, 
have admit that national economic 
conditions have been going through 
period uncertainty and apprehension 
and that, nation, are (in 
sense) “drifting.” Experimentation 
has been resorted the hope 
gaining and maintaining prosperity 
that, for the time being, seems have 
been lost. matter fact, however, 
true national prosperity has never 
really existed, for the foundations have 
never been thoroughly sound and se- 
cure. The prosperity any nation 
basically measurable the number 
financially independent citizens that 
comprise its citizenship. Statistics 
prove that the percentage individ- 
uals situated has, least during the 
past fifty years more, been extreme- 
small. 

Out the experience and history 
the Past then, one forced the rea- 
sonable conclusion that the root the 


whole matter rests not with the Gov- 
ernment, but with every individual, 
and with the individual need 
knowledge the Principles which un- 
derlie efficient personal money man- 
agement. That 
acquired and put into Practice 
individual citizens, will not only in- 
sure financial independence for these 
individuals, but can applied with 
effect family, municipal, state, 
and national finances. 

The basic requirement for mental 
health, are told, “face reali- 
ties.” Let look ourselves then, 
and “face” the conditions economic 
health under which are living. 

the first place, the children 
the present, always, have 
brought and trained parents and 
teachers. The parents, first all, are 
their advisers. But they personally 
have never studied been trained 
the scientific management their per- 
sonal finances, what position are 
they advise intelligently their sons 
and daughters? 

The teachers the schools might 
render most practical and valuable 
service the teaching Money Man- 
agement, provision were made 
school authorities for the introduction 
such subject into the school cur- 
riculum; but even such provision 
were made generally and immediately, 
how many teachers have ever made 
special study Personal Money Man- 
They have been taking “courses” 
for “credits” for years, but would 
interesting know just how 
many these courses were dealing 
with the subject how get the 
most and the best out their per- 
sonal incomes. feel safe asserting 
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that the number exceedingly small. 

Our institutions learning every 
year are sending forth into the respon- 
sibilities home-making and business 
and professional life young men and 
women armed with diplomas and de- 
grees which represent attainment 
knowledge technical, and cultural, 
and other subjects, but with knowl- 
edge this eminently practical subject 
conspicuously lacking. other words, 
two million financial illiterates are be- 
ing graduated from our schools and 
colleges every year, and this will con- 
tinue until money management train- 
ing shall have become definite part 
school and college curriculum re- 

The country full financial ad- 
visers who have various kinds in- 
vestments sell. wonder how 
many these business people, how- 
ever sincere and reliable intention 
advisers they may be, have ever stud- 
ied scientifically and mastered their 
own problems personal finance. Hu- 
man nature apt have greatest con- 
fidence those who are known 
“practice what they preach.” 

significant statement was made 
not long ago college sophomore 
who was addressing the 
graduates his high school Alma 
Mater. said, “Men pay hun- 
dreds—even thousands—of dollars 
Schools Business Administration 
learn how manage other people’s 
money when they haven’t yet learned 
how manage their own.” 

Every self-respecting citizen who 
financially independent asset 
his country. Every citizen who 
financially dependent liability. 
present our national liabilities exceed 
the assets, shown the country- 
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wide need relief measures. may 
then, nation, considered busi- 
ness failure. 

Now while there much-to-be- 
deplored lack education how 
manage personal finances for one’s 
own benefit, there lack educa- 
tion how spend one’s money. 
told good authority that for 
every dollar that goes into advertising, 
i.e. for educating people buy what 
they may may not want need— 
only seventy cents spent for all other 
forms education from the kinder- 
garten through the universities. 

“Budget Plans” for encouraging 
sales, and “installment plans” for buy- 
ing have become commonplaces the 
business world today. But how many 
adults, their eagerness indulge 
desires, ever stop “count the cost” 
these business methods? The time ele- 
ment deferred payments must nec- 
essarily paid for someone, and 
who but the consumer must pay? 
Much can justly said favor 
installment buying certain things, 
such homes, business equipment, 
and needs that have permanent value. 
But without study and training, how 
can one learn know (instead guess 
what can afforded ona given 
income, and how use, rather than 
abuse credit? 

Loan agencies are duly authorized 
law carry business, but trained 
foresight will prevent the need bor- 
rowing. learning how save pro- 
portionately first, and anticipate and 
realize the satisfaction and joy own- 
ership free and clear, the payment 
the high rates interest charged 
loan agencies can prevented. How 
and when borrow from one’s self 
valuable thing know. 
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typical example the modern 
found the advertisement steam- 
ship company which advises “Travel 
now; pay afterwards.” the face 
such advice, seems were about 
time send out S.O.S. for the res- 
cuing ships Reason and Common 
Sense. 

But may well “face” other facts. 
have the growing demands tax- 
ation for public poor relief; the statis- 
tics connection with old age depend- 
ents appalling; the record crime 
alarming; the court records 
divorce tell their own story; and the 
number suicides impressively 
large. Tragedy and Failure (traceable 
practically always either directly in- 
directly money difficulties, 
ignorance how manage money) 
are stalking constantly through this 
Land Plenty and are sad com- 
mentary the failure human be- 
ings use their God-given intelli- 
gence. 

said, “What everybody’s 
business nobody’s business.” But 
your business and business are 
clearly defined. Prosperity—like char- 
power, and within the power every- 
one who willing worker and has 
income, learn how get Con- 
trol personal financial affairs; 
other words, “to live and live.” 
For whenever use own own money 
advantageously and profitably for our- 
selves, are the same time con- 
tributing the welfare and prosper- 
ity others, and the nation 
whole. 

Production and Distribution have 
the past received more attention and 
study than the subject Consumption. 


May 


find that there wide-spread awak- 
ening the need the study per- 
sonal money management which deals 
primarily with consumer problems. 
The mind Youth and thinking 
adults may well concentrated for 
the present and for years come 
study and research this field. Spread 
knowledge, growing out the 
study Personal Money Manage- 
ment consumers—and every citizen 
consumer—cannot fail overcome 
many present evils, bring pass 
more equitable distribution wealth, 
and lead the “dawn better 
days.” 


Imagination can easily construct 
Utopian conditions which may may 
not practical possible fulfill- 
ment. But Reason tells that logi- 
cal and scientific training the Prac- 
tice the basic Principles under- 
lying all successful money manage- 
ment will lead practical results; and 
specialized study over nearly twenty 
throughout one public school system 
during eight years have already proved 
indicated for the future the value 
this kind training for human wel- 
fare. 

Training the advantageous 
profitable usage money 


character. 

Yale professor once said, “In 

biography.” There surer 

better Test character than the 

way any individual uses his money 

and his leisure—or optional— 
time. 


mental health and stability. 

recent bit research work re- 
vealed that during the last three 
years seventy per cent the mental 
cases dealt with the Mental Hy- 
giene Division State Depart- 
ment Education were directly 
indirectly due economic causes. 
Facing financial facts black 
and white leads 
sense security and peace 
mind that makes possible enjoy- 
ment the higher, finer things 
life. There quite much need 
stabilizing the mind the con- 
sumer public “stabilizing the 
dollar.” the commercial world, 
business can carried suc- 
cessfully without records book- 
keeping. the Business Living 
this equally imperative. 

worries, and debt, and poverty 
adulthood, 

(These are the main causes for 
friction homes which, more 
often than not, leads divorce.) 

preparation for intelligent and 

wasteless use public funds public 
(The effect upon taxation obvi- 
ous. 

(Practically all crime connected 
directly indirectly with money. 
This sort training anticipates 
wrong concepts about money and 
steers away from its ill usage. 
Traits and tendencies leading 
the wrong direction can de- 
tected early and guidance can 
made effective before too late.) 


(Cultivation economic con- 


sciousness and conscience from 
early childhood will lead recog- 
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nition of, and abhorrence for, the 
tremendous cost and waste war, 
well the economic evils al- 
ways accompanying and following 
its train.) 

Money Management and Life 
Management are inseparable, and the 
record black and white one’s uses 
one’s life management. Therefore, 
training the profitable usage 
money means Education for Living— 
the crying need these times. 

The present Administration has in- 
augurated movement toward insur- 
ing financial security for large numbers 
the population the future. 
splendid movement the right di- 
rection. 

But the effort relieve the social 
insecurity that has been glaringly 
exposed during the years depres- 
sion, very important consideration 
seems have been overlooked. For 
the Government try provide 
financial security for population that 
has never been taught, and the great 
majority which does not know how 
use advantage whatever money 
has, weak spot the plan with 
which there must sooner later 
reckoning. Social Security Program 
that overlooks ignores the very 
foundations social security can hard- 
expected accomplish results 
that are most effective permanent. 
The sooner that fact “faced” the 
better for the country whole, and 
for every citizen it. 

What needed Educational 
Program committed the accomplish- 
ment two very special and definite 
objectives: 

present financial affairs 
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those who are debt may get out 
it, those who are the verge 
debt may keep out it, and 
those who are free from debt may 
steer straight toward the Haven 
Financial Independence the 
age retirement. 

Prevent financial illiteracy and 
mismanagement money the 
future the training the chil- 
dren and youth the present 
the Practice the Principles that 
will lead that same Haven 
their later years. 


Provision the Government for 
this special kind education would 
Real Economy the end. would 
placing Responsibility for social se- 
curity where rightfully belongs. 
would helping humanity help 
itself—the highest good the great- 
est number. would enabling 
everyone effectively “do our 
part” patriotically toward the estab- 
lishment permanent prosperity. 
would steer thought away from com- 
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munism and from all the other isms 
that run counter our democratic 
form government. would vastly 
increase the number self-respecting, 
self-supporting, contributing, and con- 
tented And let not forget 
(what history teaches) that the clouds 
war not gather over nations 
where Contentment abides. 

the midst continual controver- 
sies over policies and theories gov- 
ernment, here issue upon which 
all political parties may well Unite and 
Act without delay. Here short cut 
conditions that will require less 
legislation the vain hope adjust- 
ment that means. 

The Ship State can kept 
even keel, and headed directly 
for happier times better way than 
getting down the foundations 
national Welfare, and providing 
for and encouraging the economic en- 
lightenment our citizenship 
whole. 


takes great deal boldness mixed with vast deal caution 
acquire great fortune; but then takes ten times much wit 
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WHAT ARE READABLE 


LyMAN Bryson 


ODERN America world 
which most the things that 
people need know can 
learned the use print and 
other way. have know how 
read carry the duties citizen, 
pursue skilled occupations, share 
all the culture our times. This 
much educational truism that 
have believed, with characteristic 
optimism, that most children were 
learning read and that most mature 
men and women had already acquired 
that ability. The investigations carried 
Professor Arthur Gates and 
his associates the public schools 
New York City have done good deal 
disturb the complacency the first 
assumption. certainly not safe 
assume that any school pupil learn- 
ing read just because goes 
through certain motions. becom- 
ing evident that retardation and fail- 
ure school are caused more often 
failure acquire this basic skill 
than any other cause. have 
learned not take the word the 
child that understands what has 
read. spite this evidence that the 
graduates our schools are not able 
read well, continue act the 
assumption that most adults can read 
and that most them get something 

out what they over. 

Who reads what and how success- 
fully? This complicated question. 
can only discuss some its sim- 
pler elements and try indicate its 
importance. The educator adults 


realizes, first, the fact that most the 
adult population this country have 
had less than eighth grade educa- 
tion; second, that spite all the 
age” illusions, they received 
imperfect training reading; and, 
third, that most the serious books 
now print mean nothing them. 
But our whole adult education move- 
ment rests the belief that can 
get people read with understanding. 

The problem bristles with difficul- 
ties and controversial points. Some 
think that sheer intellectual laziness 
incapacity keeps most people from 
reading serious subjects. Others say 
that nothing much can done with 
the present adult population and that 
ought wait until have pro- 
duced people entirely equipped with 
“high school education.” The 
thought that such procedure would 
require several generations least 
does not daunt them. But larger and 
more realistic group the people 
who have with the intellectual 
life American adults (educators, li- 
brarians, writers) have learned that, 
since most what written about 
serious problems the present time 
beyond the reading skill very 
large proportion our population, 
something should done about it. 
What can do? 

Lest old misunderstanding crop 
again, let hurry say that this 
has nothing with literature. 
are dealing here with the use print 
for the direct communication facts 
and ideas. The re-writing adapta- 
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tion the classics, for readers who 
are frightened away the formidable 
length and difficulty the originals, 
may may not careful useful 
occupation. any rate, does not 
enter into the question here under dis- 
cussion. But adult education not 
mere busy-work, adult students 
will seek expand their acquaintance 
with the world around them, with 
science, with economics, with politics, 
with all those phases knowledge 
and all the interpretations facts that 
will help them live their time and 
place. the thirty forty million 
adults America who read with 
culty could willingly school, the 
problem might attacked the 
orthodox way. They could taught 
read. That is, they could taught 
struggle with the obscurities, the 
allusiveness, and the downright bad 
writing which characterize most expo- 
sition serious subjects. Since they 
will not put themselves into training 
classes, what the next best thing 
do? not produce, every field 
popular interest, few introductory 
books simple, understandable, 
and appealing that the interest 
millions people will engaged? 
Such books would not completely 
satisfy the desire for knowledge. Here 
again there common misunder- 
standing what the advocates 
“readability” want. simple intro- 
duction any subject can get student 
beyond initial interest. likely 
increase his own unsatisfied desire 
for learning, but can increase his con- 
fidence his own power learn. 
such introduction well written, 
will lead the student the difficult 
books never would have tackled 
without this help. supply the world 
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with great many readable books 
great many interesting subjects 
should not increase the number peo- 
ple who think that the merest smatter- 
ing knowledge real understand- 
ing. the contrary, should lessen 
their numbers. should multiply 
those who have learned enough 
know something the and 
fascinations great subjects and who 
have the courage toward 
better acquaintance and approach 
mastery. other words, sim- 
ply good pedagogy give the person 
who beginning subject chance 
understand little before be- 
comes discouraged. This all seems ob- 
vious enough one who has thought 
very much about it, but great deal 
deliberate obscurantism hawked 
about this subject, and there al- 
ways the further question: this 
necessary, why hasn’t been done be- 
fore? 

one sense has been done before. 
British educators, since the days 
Lord Brougham, have been interested 
circulating books for people who 
needed simple approach compli- 
cated questions. The Germans have 
done good deal the same field. 
But simple exposition important 
material technical problem im- 
mense difficulty. are only now be- 
ginning see some the things that 
need done. 

When speak reading, 
course mean reading with under- 
standing. Every teacher knows, when 
remembers what students write 
their examination papers, that pos- 
sible read without comprehending. 
Educators often forget their experi- 
ences with students’ examination pa- 
pers when they discuss the reading 
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capacities mature people. They for- 
get that the reader’s failure under- 
stand what reads goes far explain 
who little use made accessible 
knowledge. 

Many the more difficult elements 
tests intelligence are problems 
the interpretation texts. Laymen are 
inclined think that one can read 
passage over often enough will 
understand it, matter what his own 
intelligence may and matter how 
may written. fact, great phil- 
anthropist and educator recently chal- 
lenged psychologist give him 
piece English prose which could 
not understand allowed read 
often liked. The psychologist, 
accustomed devising intelligence 
tests, accepted the challenge with 
chuckle and produced few hundred 
words English prose grammatically 
perfect, vocabulary range which 
the philanthropist admitted was easily 
his own, and asked the philanthropist 
tell him what the paragraph meant. 
The philanthropist tried few times 
and gave up. possible write 
obscurely, although with great care 
and correctness, that practically no- 
body will know what you are talking 
about. 

Each reader’s range vocabulary 
much affected occupation, hobbies, 
and various kinds acquaintances 
with the world. The vocabulary 
most adults who not currently read 
scientific books likely meager 
those abstract terms which are 
needed for the condensation 
thought and the artificial words which 
are the shorthand the technician. 
third factor which affects every per- 
son’s skill reading, after intrinsic 
intelligence and personal vocabulary 
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range, the loss reading power 
which comes from disuse. Thorndike’s 
experiments adult learning show 
clearly that adult can maintain his 
learning power only makes con- 
tinuing use it. Those who learned 
read only with difficulty, whose 
memories reading school are full 
disgust and frustration, have long 
since ceased read enough keep 
what little skill they once had. These 
and other factors differ greatly dif- 
ferent people whose educational levels 
may somewhat the same and whose 
economic social status may en- 
tirely unrelated their reading habits. 
And, course, most people are 
equipped read intelligently some 
subjects but not all others. Read- 
ing skills, like most other skills, are 
more less specialized content. 
have way knowing how 
these factors can measured the 
general population. does little good 
remember that the average educa- 
tional experience most our adults 
less than the eighth grade because 
individual really average in- 
dividual. Numerical averages mean 
practically nothing. 
made Gray and Leary preparatory 
doing their study, What Makes 
Book Readable, indicate that two- 
thirds well-selected sample our 
population are read piece ex- 
pository prose, must written 
about the level that would compre- 
hensible sixth grade pupil our 
present schools. Such groupings 
general levels are obviously untrust- 
worthy but books must printed for 
large groups readers, they cannot 
printed for individuals. Conse- 
quently, can only say that books 
which are reach very large numbers 
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who now read very little informa- 
tory material must somewhere near 
the skill now expected sixth grade 
reader modern public school. 
would wise, indeed, produce well 
below even that level difficulty. 
When matter acquiring in- 
formation, people are not likely ob- 
ject that things are too easily under- 
stood. only when know great 
deal about subject that are im- 
patient with simple presentation 
it. Most people not know great 
deal about any the things that they 
could books for. And since each 
person’s ability read varies with the 
subject, one really belongs 
fixed level skill. Most know 
more about some things than 
about others, and most would 
grateful for beginner’s books great 
many subjects about which have 
never had time get much 
edge. 


These considerations help explain 
why the last few years great deal 
research has been carried the 
various places trying isolate the fac- 
tors which make for readability well 
investigate how much use people 
make books, what sort things 
they want know about, and how well 
their needs are now being met. Land- 
marks the publication the results 
these investigations are The Read- 
ing Interests and Habits Adults, 
Gray and Munroe, 1929; What Peo- 
ple Want Read About, Waples and 
Tyler, 1931; What Makes Book 
Readable, Gray and Leary, 1935. The 
work Thorndike, Miles, Lorge and 
others the learning capacity ma- 
ture minds and the work Elizabeth 
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Morriss and others ways over- 
coming adult incapacities have all 
added our grasp these problems. 
The Readability Laboratory Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, es- 
tablished the American Association 
for Adult Education, has been trying 
make these various psychological 
and sociological facts fit together 
some kind working program for 
publishers and writers. need 
make books information more read- 
able, just how are going it? 

Readers differ, and writers. 
What are the qualities which make 
writing easier harder comprehen- 
sion anyone—by the mythical aver- 
age person? Rhetorics, since the days 
Aristotle, have been naming “clarity” 
among the virtues. doubt this was 
intended designate the quality 
are here calling readability. However, 
since psychology communication 
has yet been achieved, still very 
difficult say just what “clarity” 
readability may be. The preliminary 
analysis the factors this quality 
which have been made workers 
the Readability Laboratory, and 
various students who have devoted 
themselves this problem, appear 
have some validity. 

still too soon, course, say 
that readability may adequately 
measured. The scholarly and penetrat- 
ing analysis certain structural factors 
which are summed the Gray and 
Leary What Makes Book Readable, 
noble beginning, but not much 
more than beginning, Professor 
Gray himself has often said. All the 
structural elements such Gray and 
Leary and others have isolated may 
taken into account. They are such 
things length sentences, vocabu- 
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lary range, and the use pronouns. 
All the difficulties differing types 
grammatical construction such have 
been investigated Thorndike may 
also considered. And there still 
the question the density ideas. 

know enough about reading dif- 
ficulties understand that readers dif- 
fer great deal their capacity 
absorb differing quantities ideas 
each thousand words written dis- 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss has 
made beginning trying isolate 
factors this density problem. But 
when all the scientific tests have been 
studied and enlarged the full meas- 
ure their usefulness, one must 
decide what means “clarity.” 
the Readability Laboratory, has been 
decided that sketchy notion the 
readability for the average person 
piece prose may discovered 
examining for three qualities which 
may more less arbitrarily named 
“lucidity,” and 
“appeal.” 

lucidity this connection one 
means the internal logical construction 
the writing, the kind logical clar- 
ity which the product Icgical 
thought. This means implies that 
anyone will able understand 
unless familiar with the material. 
Most are willing take the word 
the mathematician that Professor 
Einstein’s explanation his relativity 
theories are lucid degree that im- 
plies genius. They remain 
opaque anyone not familiar with 
mathematical concepts. 
fundamental lucidity present, how- 
ever, very difficult not impossi- 
ble for any reader grasp clearly 
what the writer talking about. 

Lucid writing may may not 
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what can call “comprehensible.” 
any particular reader—and all 
questions readability must always 
discussed terms some particular 
imagined reader even only the 
hypothetical average—a written pas- 
sage comprehensible only can 
follow the lucid steps the writer’s 
thought. This often depends more 
himself than the writer’s essential 
logical structure. 

And finally there the quality 
appeal. might seem first sight 
that person would understand some- 
thing even had interest 
reading it. There is, however, posi- 
tive correlation between person’s de- 
sire read something and his capacity 
understand it. reading fiction 
many unskilled readers will stumble 
through climb over various frustra- 
tions and opaque passages because their 
interest the story carries them over. 
Very difficult and technical explana- 
tions trade processes are often un- 
derstood men who are ambitious 
master them. goes without saying, 
however, that they would not bring 
the same high potential interest 
something that had with public 
business with general information 
for which they had very slight con- 
cern. Books must appeal readers 
they are read. 

These are the mere beginnings 
the technical analysis this problem. 
They will carried further; time 
may possible isolate more fac- 
tors and measure them more satisfac- 
torily. Will scientific investigation ever 
produce rules which readable books 
can written? Probably not. Their 
purpose rather serve guide, 
list factors that can tested. 
Personality, innate imaginative skill, 
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the qualities artistic competence— 
these things are beyond their scope. 
But attention the elements the 
problem that are susceptible investi- 
gation will help. will encourage 
writers and publishers address 
themselves the great audiences they 


now neglect. The educator adults 
beginning see some justification for 
the hope that day will come when 
every writer who puts knowledge into 
printed words will accept the rule 
understood everyone.” 


the precisions very often rewritten and suitably colored prose. 
believe well for author make sport with rhetorical devices, 
play with vowel sounds and scansions, build refrains, dis- 
pose his cadences, contrast the length his clauses, turn 
amorously run carve, were, his verbal 
cherrystones under magnifying glass repeated re-inspection— 
and practice the score yet other allied all quite 
seriously. but series microscopic parlor games, perhaps: 
but will entertain him. will lull him into the pleasure-giving 
illusion that the writing prose may art—terse, magical, 
complex, fiery-hearted and gaudy, need, with the naiveté 
June sunset—an art wherein, and by, toward his later nineties, 
may attain Special Delivery 


EXPERIMENTALISM AND EDUCATION 


ARNOLD 


EXPERIMENTAL approach 
and its implications for edu- 
cation have, for some time, ex- 

hibited increasing influence 
American thought; certainly they have 
pervaded large number our pro- 
gressive schools and, apparently, the 
majority our teachers’ colleges. 
late, however, there have been indica- 
tions growing opposition these 
doctrines, opposition crystallized 
the recent, highly controversial The 
Higher Learning America Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins. might 
pertinent, therefore, undertake re- 
examination certain the funda- 
mental aspects Experimentalism, 
particularly reference the field 
education. Dr. John Childs’ 
Education and the Philosophy Ex- 
perimentalism seems, date, the most 
adequate and widely accepted presen- 
tation the viewpoint, this volume 
will used basis for the survey. 

The Experimentalists take their 
point departure the experi- 
ence forming ideas; thoroughgoing 
empiricists, they maintain that ideas 
are not spontaneously generated the 
mind, but grow out and relate 
concrete experience, the “doings and 
undergoings” men. Values, too, are 
not values because they are pat- 

L., Education and the Philosophy 
Experimentalism, 30. 

Dewey, John, Experience and Nature, 38. 

Childs, op. cit., Kilpatrick, H., Educa- 
tion for Changing Civilization, 133. 

*Childs, op. cit., Dewey John, Characters 


and Events, Vol. 457; Kallen, M., Educa- 
tion Versus Indoctrination the Schools, pp. 21-22. 


terns and ends some transcendental 
order; the kingdom values with- 
Similarly, 
John Dewey has written that common 
life has the power develop its own 
regulative methods and furnish 
from within itself adequate goals, 
ideals, and criteria.* Furthermore, 
stress laid the changing, uncertain 
character life; live unfin- 
ished, ever-varying world, which 
the unprecedented, the novel, con- 
stantly appears every phase so- 
cial, economic, political, and industrial 
existence. Hence, since goals and ideals 
are, presumably, derived solely from 
our experiences life, they too will 
necessarily modified 
changes. 

Throughout the writings the Ex- 
perimentalists, find reiterated ob- 
jections ultimate theories exist- 
ence and Reality, and firm reliance 
method, rather than fixed goals. 
Particular beliefs, they maintain, about 
the nature and meaning the world 
are held tentatively, hypothe- 
ses, and our fundamental trust should 
not placed these necessarily in- 
complete, non-final beliefs, but rather 
the methods procedure which 
arrive any belief.* philo- 
sophical not have fixed system 
final values, but “to approach ex- 
perience the manner critical, ex- 
perimental Though has 
been commonplace assume that 
such doctrine directed exclusively 
the development philosophic 
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method, must not overlook that 
implies metaphysic, general world 
sense, denies the validity metaphys- 
ics, the possibility discovering first 
principles, but which nevertheless 
posits certain 
all things are process change 
and that final description Reality 
possible. Stemming directly from 
the works David implies 
that experimental procedures are our 
ultimate resource gaining knowl- 
edge, that the concept supra- 
empirical Reality untenable, that 
human experience cannot give us-an 
adequate account realities, then man 
has possibilities gaining such 
account, that all values and beliefs and 
morals are tested solely the 
consequences which they lead or- 
dinary life experience, that finality and 
absolute certainty are impossible, that 
absolute dogmas must give way hy- 
potheses which, turn, must con- 
tinually modified experience alters. 

These principles have obvious im- 
plications for education, for life, be- 
cause its changing nature, inher- 
ently experimental, requiring adapta- 
tion and readjustment, then funda- 
mental aim education enable 
men and women make that experi- 
ment—which 
For, this ceaselessly chang- 
ing, fluid world, the processes 
nature and society are qualitatively 
all sorts; some are favorable the 
interests men, others not. But con- 


Childs, op. cit., Chap. III; Hook, Sidney, 
The Metaphysics Pragmatism. 

especially, Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, Sec. IV, Part 

op. cit., 

Ibid, 61. 
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trol possible; man can distinguish 
between and even alter those processes 
which meet his needs and those which 
result suffering, maladjustment, 
loss. “Man does live 
which things are not all fixed, 
which can something make 
the goods experience more secure 
and the evils less Hence 
live world which discrimina- 
tion, intelligent choice, inherently 
demanded are survive. “Natu- 
ral processes are sufficiently indeter- 
minate and flexible that learning 
anticipate consequences and pay- 
ing attention natural resources, man 
can devise means which enable him 
make more stable those events 
whose endings are counted good and 
avoid eliminate many those 
other events whose final outcomes are 
regarded bad. The experimentalist 
believes that this intelligent recon- 
struction affairs, man literally 
creative agent remaking this 
Hence, the duty educators 
teach pupils the principles intelli- 
gent choice, show them how man- 
age their experiences successfully and 
distinguish between those actions 
whose outcomes are desirable and those 
which result disequilibrium and 
maladjustment. 

Here come what seems 
difficulty the Experimental- 
thinking. They have developed 
three principles: (1) that final, abso- 
lute values and beliefs are untenable, 
(2) that ordinary experience 
cient furnish from within itself ac- 
ceptable ideals and values, and (3) 
that values must tested experimen- 
tally their results experience, 
their potency enabling man ad- 
just his social and natural environ- 
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ment. But what will the nature most characteristic thing about life 
such “experimental” Dr. behavior, Now, 


Childs constantly reiterates (and cites 
quotations from James and Dewey 
demonstrate) that Experimentalism 
not equivalent experience. re- 
bukes Bertrand Russell for having 
argued that Pragmatism was merely 
manifestation American commer- 
cialism. But refuses face the 
problem precisely how adequate or- 
dinary experience furnish moral 
(rather than immediately expedient) 
values, what ethical desirability 
values will they are judged 
solely terms their practical utility. 
The points involved are these: can 
there any morality without ref- 
erence absolute system values? 
any Better without reference Best? 
“intelligent choice,” defined 
the Experimentalists, moral choice? 
Without ultimate goal, can actu- 
ally make improvements the imme- 
diate situation, only changes? 
are now faced with the Experimental- 
criterion morality, their defini- 
tion “good.” 

patent that the experimental 
method indebted largely the 
growth modern science, with its em- 
phasis testing, verification, empiri- 
cism. the other hand, experimental 
morality derives mainly from the Dar- 
winian theory, with its emphasis ac- 
tivity, adjustment, and the necessity 
for the maintenance optimum equi- 
librium between the organism and its 
Viewing man from the 
biological angle, Dr. Childs finds that 


“man living organism, and the 


See Raup, B., Complacency, Chap. 
Childs, op. cit., 70. 

Ibid, 72. 

Ibid, p- 72. 


changes are constantly taking place 
both the organism and the natural and 
social environments, the maintenance 
tween the organism and other sur- 
rounding forces becomes matter 
continual adjustment 
ment. “The organism must constantly 
act bring about adjustments 
which are favorable its own inter- 
ests. The adjustments necessary 
maintain the equilibrium may ef- 
fected changes made either the 
Here find the Experimen- 
talists coming close they ever 
defining the morality their 
esses and materials which work toward 
the establishment optimum state 
One wonders precisely how 
the Experimentalists would about 
demonstrating that the making ad- 
justments would depend upon any 
other principle than expedience, 
that mere adjustments and readjust- 
ments the details contemporary 
living would supply individual with 
set values, criteria, and goals not 
solely related “getting by.” 

significant that moral ideals, 
the case many human leaders, are 
generally disruptive any 
brium with the immediate environ- 
ment (witness the fates Socrates, 
Jesus, and take more 
recent case, one may observe distinct 
conflict between optimum adjustment 
and idealistic morality the situation 
Von Ossietzsky, the latest recipient 
the Nobel Peace Prize. Had 
judged his goal solely terms its 
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“ability work,” would have aban- 
doned long ago; had been eager 
solely “adjust,” would not have 
pursued his principles defiance 
hostile also signifi- 
cant that the best adjusted individuals 
any age are frequently those with 
least moral vision, that Dr. Raup’s 
“complacency” breeds type com- 
placency with less desirable connota- 
tions, and that, today, are trust 
everyday experience furnish 
from within itself its own goals and 
ideals, these goals and ideals are likely 
consist money-making, movie- 
going, Christian Science, rouge, and 
on. Consider the life the average 
successful business man this era— 
perfectly adjusted and perfectly im- 
moral. 

morality which looks upon ad- 
justment its final aim cannot funda- 
mentally differ from the morality 
certain Bacon’s essays, Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters, Richardson’s 
Pamela. true that Dewey and 
many his philosophical school are 
among the most bitter critics and op- 
ponents our mercenary civilization, 
that the very name the school was 
changed from Pragmatism Experi- 
mentalism partially avoid the de- 
rogatory association pragmatism’s 
sanctioning anything immediately ex- 
pedient the sense that gets by, 
that William James contemptuously 
dubbed mercenary success the “bitch 
goddess,” and that the Experimental- 
ists have advocated continual evalua- 
tion and continual reconstruction the 
social fabric—and yet, insofar the 


Watson, John, The Philosophy Kant, N.Y., 
1888, 226. 

Huxley, Aldous, “Spinoza’s Worm” (in What 
You Will). 
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single individual seeking code 
ethics concerned, their establishment 
adjustment the summum bonum 
furnishes philosophic rationale for 
our mercenary civilization and reduces 
their doctrine glorification the 
expedient. For the attainment 
“complacency,” the maintenance 
optimum state equilibrium, 
find the Babbitt far more successful 
than, say, the type character cele- 
brated Edwin Arlington Robinson 
—the maladjusted, frustrated individ- 
ual who has failed because has clung 
vision, “light,” which interfered 
with that type standardized success 
which much the world worships. 
Values, are told, are tested 
terms their practical conse- 
quences; are not seek absolute 
and necessary goods, but only goods 
which can “make good,” which can en- 
able adjust our immediate en- 
vironment. Logically, there rea- 
son why such morality not equiva- 
lent morality for the sake social 
approval, comfortable complacency, 
money-making. Thus, though 
have abandoned temperance prin- 
ciple morality, are now exhorted 
the Experimentalists new type 
temperance—one which will en- 
able “adjust”; other words, 
temperance for love Mammon. 
Hence, Big Business supported Prohi- 
bition, not because intemperance 
moral evil, but (to quote from es- 
say Aldous Huxley) “because, 
Mr. Ford’s words, must choose be- 
tween drink and 
cause, Mr. Gary’s, drink and pros- 
perity are because, 
Dr. Childs’, the only good are those 
means, processes, and materials which 
work toward the establishment 


optimum state equilibrium. Indus- 
trialism would work still more effi- 
ciently, prosperity would even 
greater, adjustment would more 
complete, could prohibit not only 
whiskey, but also love knowledge 
and love truth, creative imagination 
and creative thought. Deprived all 
their impractical ideals and ultimate 
goals, “men would work, may sup- 
pose, almost well machines. The 
one legitimate desire left them would 
desire for things—for all the 
countless, unnecessary things, the pos- 
session which constitutes prosper- 

The conclusion 
that morals degenerate into mores un- 
less they have higher meaning im- 
parted them reference funda- 
mental principles, and the lack 
such point reference that re- 
sponsible today for the degradation 
ethics into mere commonsense formu- 
lae about how get along the 
world, and the Experimentalists 
who are largely responsible intellectu- 
ally for this lack. Kant has written, 
Fundamental Principles the Meta- 
physic Ethics, that metaphysic 
not merely for speculative reasons, 
order investigate the sources the 
practical principles which are 
found priori our reason, but also 
because morals themselves are liable 
are without that clue and supreme 
canon which estimate them cor- 
What the Experimentalists 
have done confuse fundamentals 


Quoted Hutchins, M., The Higher Learning 
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with phenomena. They have assumed 
that because live world 
change, must change our principles 
conform with it. not, however, 
higher morality which seeks prin- 
ciples terms their ultimate, un- 
changing truth, and then evaluates and 
seeks direct change the basis 
these Dr. Kilpatrick in- 
forms that “Aristotle’s doctrine 
longer suffices. our actual world 
affairs, must with Darwin look 
backward and forward into ceaseless 
and, far can tell the con- 
trary, all-inclusive face 
unknown future, not fixed goal. 
Whether like no, philosophy 
change the only one that can 
deal with our world give guid- 
ance. The present intellectual problem 
man bring his thought world 
abreast his scientific discoveries. 
Logic, ethics, religion, philosophy, 
need remade into consistency with 
the situation. Otherwise they fail 
our But this rationaliza- 
tion expedience; should not, 
rather, attempt remake our situation 
into consistency with our ethics? How- 
ever unwillingly, the Experimentalists 
have exalted conformity—for con- 
formity alone makes for comfortable 
adjustment and optimum equilibrium 
immoral world. But moral 
principles are absolute and universal 
and timeless, then their pursuit may 
make for complete maladjustment and 
disequilibrium. 

Paul Shorey has applied this conten- 
tion the domain literature, but 
may extended cover the whole 
moral field: “If literature and history 
are Heraclitean flux facts, one 
unit significant another, one 
book, one idea, the equivalent an- 
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other may for time bravely 
tread the mill scholastic routine, but 
the end, the soul will succumb 
immense lassitude and But 
if... flux not all, the good, the 
true, and the beautiful are something 
real and ascertainable, these eternal 
ideals re-embody themselves from age 
age essentially the same the 
imaginative visions supreme genius 
and the persistent rationality the 
world’s best books, then our reading 
and study are redeemed, both from the 
obsessions the hour, and the tyranny 
quantitative measures and mechani- 
cal 

For all their protestations the 
contrary, would appear that the Ex- 
perimentalists accept values except 
those provided the immediate situ- 
ation, and, Lewis Mumford has 
pointed out criticism John 
Dewey, “he has better advice 
offer those who wish more rational 
ends and more satisfactory modes 
life than get aboard the industrial 
bandwagon and permit ‘the unavowed 
forces that now work upon uncon- 
sciously but unremittingly have 
chance build minds after their own 
That the minds themselves 
should achieve new pattern, and 
work upon the ‘unavowed forces’ does 
not occur the New Mechanist; 
rather, Mr. Dewey faces this point, 
and says, with certain show con- 
temptuous irritation that cannot 
done.”” For, unless formulate 
distinct conception what desire 
terms ultimate values, cannot fix 


Quoted Hutchins, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

Mumford, L., Modern Synthesis,” Sat. Re- 
view Lit., April 12, 1930. 

Hazlitt, H., “Individualism, Old and New,” The 
Nation, Oct. 22, 1930. 

Fifth Ed., pp. 196-197. 
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goal for our efforts, must simply 
drift with events and adjust the 
immediate, must modify our ethics 
rather than, through reason, arrive 
pattern into which guide our situ- 
ation. our present state affairs 
quote here freely from article 
Henry Hazlitt), the Experimental- 
ists believe that fixed goals are irrele- 
vant and that inclusive, universal 
ideals are impotent the face actual 
situations, for “doing always means the 
When Dewey writes that ideals are 
only genuine insofar they represent 
possibilities “what now moving,” 
may have certain pragmatic 
immediate aims, but talking 
ultimate ideals, unquestionably 
giving way whatever forces happen 
dominant the moment. Hazlitt 
summarizes and points the argument 
stating: “In his constant insistence 
upon the importance knowing 
where put your feet for the next ten 
steps, Mr. Dewey fully justified. 
But his cardinal failure lies his per- 
sistent refusal tell where the 
distant summit is, what would 
look like. For unless know where 
while going there, what the point 
moving 

Similarly, Green, his Pro- 
legomena Ethics,” has stated that 
there can conscious effort after 
the Better without some conception 
Best. Every problem offers number 
concrete solutions; unless have 
eventual goal mind, there 
reason why should choose one solu- 
tion preference any other. For, 
have ultimate guiding principle, 


1937] 


our immediate solution can only im- 
mediate adjustment, expedience, mud- 
dling through. Hence, when Dr. 
Childs writes that the Experimentalist 
desires “the type mind that can con- 
tinue its own education through life 
—the experimental mind 
equipped live changing, uncer- 
tain should like know 
more specifically what means 
merely adjust, with minimum 
discomfort, one’s natural environ- 
ment and society, guided 
moral principles and truths, the 
basis which one can effect far-reach- 
ing changes and which will enable him 
criticize mores, work for ideals, and 
necessary (as the case Socrates) 
welcome complete maladjustment 
sees furthering the cause 
truth? Later, true, Dr. Childs ad- 
mits that desirable produce that 
type mind that “can critically evalu- 
ate existing institutions and initiate re- 
constructive processes the very so- 
cial medium that has conditioned his 
But here too begs the 
question failing state the basis 
what criteria these critical evalua- 
tions are take place, how, 
have reference ultimate aim, 
concept Best, can know that 
are actually making improvements 
and not merely changes, or, finally, 
how, the criteria are all 
moral their nature, they can differ 
from accepted mores they have been 
totally conditioned these mores. 


All this presupposes what the Ex- 
perimentalists repeatedly deny: that 


Childs, op. cit., 86. 
86. 
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moral truths are not conditioned 
time and space, but that certain funda- 
mental moral principles underlie any 
critical approach and any attempt 
give direction any culture, 
matter what its form date. at- 
tempt extract them experimentally 
solely from the experiences every- 
day life would mean train the indi- 
vidual merely the details his con- 
temporary culture; would have 
neither perspective nor objectivity. 
But the problems posed study 
abstract ethics are latent all civiliza- 
tion. Although the externals the cul- 
ture may clothe them new forms, 
the issues remain essentially the same. 
study first principles, sub specie 
aeternitatis, gives broad and long 
view, while the study purely con- 
temporary, immediate set relation- 
ships (and the Experimentalists would 
largely confine education such 
study) can give only the most limited 
distorted perception moral truths. 
The broader morality, the other 
hand, gives procedures their proper 
place, criticizes their premises, and 
judges them view their limita- 
tions and advantages contrasted with 
those other procedures. the 
macrocosmic view opposed the 
microcosmic, the view that can rea- 
sonably certain that the changes in- 
itiates are for the better, because has 
some conception ultimate goal. 
Dr. Childs’ Experimentalism implies 
immersion, and can, after all, in- 
dividual judge that which 
immersed? Does not judgment imply 
objectivity, standing off, standards 
for comparison? Any worthwhile ap- 
proach the problems government, 
the ethics industry, fact all 
modern difficulties, presupposes, ad- 
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dition alert, trained critical intel- 
ligence, the activity intelligence 
aware more than individual details 
purely descriptive facts, one capable 
discerning general principles and 
realizing where wants eventually 
go. 

The Experimentalists’ opposition 
such ultimate goals arises from their 
observation the fact change; so- 
cieties, they observe, are ceaseless 
state flux and differ widely from 
time time and place place; there- 
fore they assume that would 
error seek guide evaluate 
them terms absolute, unchanging 
principles. They maintain, conse- 
quently, that morality relative, that 
here-and-now, that accepted moral 
principles are discarded when 
they longer have immediate utility, 
and that moral principles operating 
diverse human societies are themselves 
diverse. Thus the Experimentalists 
fall into pitfall similar that 
most contemporary anthropologists— 


One the favorite argumentative devices the 
Experimentalists dealing with philosophers with 
whose systems they disagree point out simply that 
the systems were formulated response specific prob- 
lems and concrete cultural setting. From this, 
they proceed point out that we, today, are faced 
different problems and different culture; hence the 
systems have pertinence us, and must formu- 
late new ones. Q.E.D. Thus, Dr. Childs, arguing against 
German idealism, affirms that the Kantian doctrine 
the categorical imperative was merely reflection 
national habit paying docile attention the 
orders Prussian police officers.” (Childs, pp. 
10-11.) Aside from the fact that the statement 
factually false (Kant was far from docile thinker, 
and Schopenhauer was astonished his daring pub- 
lishing The Critique Pure Reason), proves simply 
nothing all. Merely point out that the doctrine 
the categorical imperative had its origin par- 
ticular state mind, not destroy the universal 
validity the doctrine demonstrate that has 
tenability apart from that state mind. 

Cf. Walter Savage Landor’s “Andrew Marvell 
and Bishop Parker”: “We live morally, used 
live politically, under representative system; and 
the majority (to employ phrase people elections) 
carries the day.” (Imaginary Conversations.) 


the assumption that moral principles 
depend upon and are conditioned 
cultural settings only, that should 
not apply our own values judging 
the behavior primitive tribes, 
and that study our moral specula- 
tors would introduce into at- 
mosphere thought that would 
little use when come ex- 
amine civilizations different from 
those which the speculators them- 
selves Our criteria are presum- 
ably developed through conditioning 
process and have universal validity; 
different cultures demand different 
criteria. this basis, could very 
well argued that American 
position criticize the Hitler ré- 
gime for persecuting political thinkers 
its concentration camps, for the 
American has only been “conditioned” 
possible that the word “justice” has 
lost all its meaning? 

The briefest examination the im- 
plications the position that moral 
principles are relative shows once 
how absurd such notion is. From this 
point view, every social habit, every 
custom, tradition, religion, political 
structure, and, the notion 
carried extreme, every act 
individual, its own justification— 
just long makes for comfortable 
adjustment. There nothing this 
philosophy which would explain why 
Jonathan Swift’s Modest Proposal 
should not taken seriously and put 
into practice means eliminating 
unemployment. 
hunting, Hitlerism, cannibalism, and 
all other procedures which are abhor- 
rent the timeless, universal prin- 
ciples morality. Morality comes 
identical with mores, comes 
mean majority rule,” which neither 


good nor bad, but must accepted un- 
critically simply because exists and 
simply because, for the time being, 
makes for satisfactory state equi- 
librium between the majority indi- 
viduals culture and their environ- 
ment. Should situation arise which 
upsets this equilibrium, new adjust- 
ment must sought, not because 
more than the old one, but be- 
cause more comfortable. There are 
norms; the concepts good, better, 
best are eliminated except reference 
comfortable adjustment, and with 
them, the concept progress. 
matter fact, thinking people ac- 
cept standards behavior simply be- 
cause they provide easy way out, 
and are continually judging our 
civilization terms ideals which are 
not actual it—ideals justice, tem- 
perance, kindness, etc.; and even 
our civilization should happen 
settled, adjusted state, many 
are nevertheless willing upset 
the hope that these ideals may eventu- 
ally attained. judge not terms 
utility “complacency,” but 
terms ultimate, eternal truths. 
Kant has written: “The moral law has 
wide application that bind- 
ing, not merely upon man, but upon 
all rational beings, and not merely un- 
der certain contingent conditions, and 
with certain limitations, but absolutely 


return the Experimentalists, 
find that, again relying upon the 
doctrine organism—environmental 
interaction, Dr. Childs claims that 
seek know order “to regulate the 


Watson, op. 233. 
Reisner, H., Intellectual and Ethical Back- 
grounds Modern Education, 83. 
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happenings primary experience”— 
order multiply and render more 
secure what calls “goods” and 
avoid those happenings that bring suf- 
fering. All ideas and conceptions be- 
come valuable merely they are pos- 
sible modes response situations 
difficulty (i.e. situations which equi- 
librium destroyed), and they are 
tested the consequences which 
they lead they not restore 
The true is, then, the 
verified; truths are hypotheses which 
have been verified experience, and 
since experience faced with perpetu- 
ally changing conditions, absolute fi- 
nality not had. Forgetting the 
Experimentalists’ “metaphysics” and 
looking solely their methodology, 
are driven the conclusion that 
though this method, yet there 
madness it. they mean imply 
that hypothesis which worked an- 
cient Egypt was once the truth, and, 
truth? 

find Dr. Reisner writing: “The 
kind truth which implied the 
Aristotelian philosophy has come 
occupy extremely limited sphere. 

Generally speaking, truth has 
come seen lying the trust- 
worthiness formula for assisting 
understand manage our experi- 
ence. Thus the Ptolemaic theory the 
heavens was adequate for hundreds 
years explain the movement the 
celestial bodies and the position the 
earth the celestial economy. long 
performed its useful function 
was held true, but when more 
convincing theory was propounded 
Copernicus men gave their depend- 
ence upon the older formula and ac- 
cepted the This dangerous 
nonsense; the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
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was useful error, not truth. Tempo- 
rary utility not test truth—tt 
merely temporary utility; only uni- 
versal, timeless utility would constitute 
truth. Nor this mere quibble over 
words; has profound significance for 
the field ethics. Looking Ger- 
many today, might say that 
true that persecution minorities 
good that has alleviated Ger- 
many’s unemployment problem. But 
this means means that persecu- 
tion minorities truly good; ref- 
erence the absolute principles mo- 
rality, such procedure evil and 
unjust. Once more, the Experimental- 
ists would reduced expedience 
all truths, and along with them, 
all values become merely expedient 
mores. Cannibalism cannibalistic 
society becomes moral because 
effective mode behavior, eliminates 
overpopulation and one’s enemies, pro- 
vides food, and means satisfac- 
tory adjustment environment. 
The fact that unkind irrelevant, 
for kindness has nothing offer to- 
ward the achievement optimum 
state equilibrium; man have, 
basically, the same moral framework 
reference the amoeba, which 
the Experimentalists frequently 
compare him explaining his be- 
havior. 

may, moreover, unnecessary 
verify moral truths experience; 
Kant has said, Fundamental Prin- 
ciples the Metaphysics Ethics, 


Watson, op. cit., 232. 

Cf. Orlie Clem’s “The Quest for 
“Literature can set man free time and 
the deathless lines the great classics, their authors 
have not thought merely men and conditions their 
own day, but all men everywhere, forever.” (Edu- 
cational Forum, Nov. 1936.) 

Kant, I., Pure Reason (trans. Miiller), 
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“reason commands inflexibly that cer- 
tain actions should done, which per- 
haps never have been done, actions, the 
very possibility which may seem 
doubtful one who bases everything 
upon For these truths 
appear beyond empiricism—they 
are, rather, part the essential hu- 
manity the species, man; not af- 
fected external change location, 
but drawn out the common elements 
our nature, and necessarily and en- 
duringly true long man man; 
part the function, the very defini- 
tion Thus, Kant has added, 
The Critique Pure Reason: “Ex- 
perience means the only field 
which our understanding confined. 
Experience tells what is, but not 
that must necessarily what 
and not otherwise. therefore never 
gives any really general truths; and 
our reason, which particularly anx- 
ious for that class knowledge, 
roused rather than satisfied. Gen- 
eral truths, which the same time 
bear the character inward neces- 
sity, must independent experi- 


ence—clear and certain 
Continuing the same 


thought, John Herman Randall, Jr. 
claims that “even rightly understood 
experimental attitude not enough 
which build our supreme loyalties. 
All human living rests ultimately 
some faith—the faith that certain 
things are transcendent importance. 
Such final values cannot touched 
scientific verification. They are exempt 
from experiment. Such supreme 
allegiances can find other verifica- 
tion than that men and will live 
them. these final goods that 
are enshrined great moral tradi- 


tion. They are handed from genera- 
centuries for civilization attain their 
ethical wisdom. Slowly their in- 
sight wins its way people, 
knowing other test than that men 
cannot For all our despair 
and bravado, for all our little theories 
and our bitter experience, know 
that somehow true. These convic- 
tions are not the fruits experiment, 
they are its premises. They are touch- 
stones which ultimately 

Thus, difficult agree with Dr. 
Childs’ contention that “if recog- 
nize the changing, ongoing character 
experience, must also willing 
substitute flexible working hypotheses 
for fixed moral dogmas. Things 
that have worked well over long pe- 
riods may not continue work 
well once relevant conditions have 
But surely the fact that 
they may not work well attack 
moral judgments—at least, not 
accept Dr, Childs’ conception what 
“working well” means. Once again his 
insistence that changing conditions de- 
mand changing values denies the fact 
that, although problems and situations 
are new, principles and values are 
timeless and that, was maintained 
above, certain fundamental moral 
principles underlie any critical ap- 
proach any culture, matter what 
its form date. Otherwise, once more, 
morals become mores, ethics mere 
convention, and the good the expedi- 


Randall, H., Our Changing Civilization, 
330-331. 

Childs, op. cit., 118; see also Kilpatrick, 
109. 
Summa Theologica (trans. Fathers the English 
Dominican Province), Third Number, First Part 
Part II, pp. 47-48. 
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ent. The Experimentalists seem here 
have overlooked the dichotomy be- 
tween means and ends, between proc- 
esses attaining goals and the goals 
themselves. Means, granted, must 
verified experimentally and tested 
constantly practice, constantly modi- 
fied and made more efficient, but the 
ends attained remain fixed. 
this manner test various political 
philosophies our effort attain 
just society; democracy will not 
work, socialism must tried, and 
on. But the ultimate goal just so- 
ciety never varies. The “how” any- 
thing subject experimental in- 
quiry, but the “why” and “what” are, 
ultimately, beyond empiricism and at- 
tainable the reason alone. this 
point, St. Thomas has written: “Since 
the speculative reason busied chiefly 
with necessary things, which cannot 
otherwise than they are, its proper con- 
clusions, like the universal principles, 
contain the truth without fail. The 
practical reason, the other hand, 
busied with contingent matters, about 
which human affairs are concerned: 
and consequently, although there 
necessity the general principles, the 
more descend matters detail, 
the more frequently encounter de- 
fects.” But, continues, “as regards 
the general principles whether spec- 
ulative practical reason, truth 
rectitude the same for 

course simply fact that cul- 
tural forms are different different 
times and different parts the 
world, but there certainly logical 
procedure that can lead from this fact 
the notion that principles moral- 
ity are equally variable. Morality 
normative; and although may 
true that the present rulers Ger- 
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many are not just, nevertheless re- 
mains true that all men should just. 
The problems facing contemporary 
Germany and feudal England are 
completely different from each other, 
but would immoral sort 
non-sequitur assert that the principle 
justice should not apply universally 
the settlement all these problems. 
For this principle depends not upon 
time nor location nor the accidental in- 
dividuality Adolf Hitler, but upon 
the nature man, his essential hu- 
manity. Dr. Childs, the other hand, 
believes that the ultimate test all 
ideals, principles, and systems ethics 
not their absolute truth, but “their 
ability make good.” would prob- 
ably maintain that was being inter- 
preted too narrowly were taken 
mean that, for the German individu- 
al, any rate, justice should re- 
jected because couldn’t make good. 
But not such interpretation justi- 
fied? The “Aryan” who was guided 
justice Germany today would find 
his social equilibrium shattered, while 
social policy framed upon this prin- 
ciple would mean disastrous up- 
heaval respect concrete, public 
consequences. true that perma- 
nent eternal utility characterizes abso- 
lute truth and that hypothetically 
perfect society founded upon such 
truth, there would perfect social ad- 
justment, and the expedient would 
identical with the good. But tempo- 
rarily and for the single individual 
present-day society, adjustment and 
expedience are often utter cross- 
purposes with moral behavior, and 
actually, the are 
arguing for the expedient, setting im- 


Childs, op. cit., 125. 
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mediate adjustment higher than mo- 
rality and truth. 


Experimentalist implications 
education are 
and the experience process are identi- 
fied. All thought, the Experimentalists 
claim, relates primarily the condi- 
tions and consequences action; 
gets its relevance and significance 
relation the “primary ‘beings and 
havings’ macroscopic experience.” 
such; maintained that our only 
knowledge can come from experience, 
and the sole value knowledge re- 
lates the attainment adjustment. 
Hence the child not taught 
seek absolute final truths and mo- 
ralities process ratiocination, but 
rather how manage his environment 
such way produce optimum 
equilibrium. Dr. Childs writes, fur- 
thermore: “Since face unknown 
future, any conception education 
that conceives primarily proc- 
ess which hand already 
known solutions existing problems 
seriously deficient. greater dis- 
service can done the young than 
fix them mechanical habits re- 
sponse and rigid mental and moral 
outlooks which cannot changed 
when occasion (Once more 
that central confusion between means 
and ends; one demands that 
transmit “already known solutions.” 
But should attempt assist the 
young formulate moral principles 
which will guide them seeking new 
solutions). Therefore, education must, 
the Experimentalists believe, become 
conceived dynamic process, proc- 
ess “active experiencing,” “process 
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which the individual continually re- 
vises his experience through the 
knowledge gains out his own 
‘doings and undergoings’ and the in- 
telligent connections makes between 
his acts and the consequences that flow 
from these The chief the re- 
sults following from this view that 
the formal curriculum disappears, giv- 
ing way program “purposeful 
activities” by, of, and for the children; 
“intelligent, whole-hearted partici- 
pation children activities that 
have vital grip present interests 
and 

The new curriculum, Dr. Kilpatrick 
writes, “consists experiences. uses 
subject-matter, but does not consist 
subject-matter. The teacher will 
most plan how the pupils may with 
maximum feasible self-direction pur- 
sue ends that appeal call forth 
maximum energy and resource. 
this and not the covering specific 
ground the acquisition specific 
subject-matter that will most engage 
the teacher’s time and 
The emphasis will always meth- 
ods doing things, rather than the 
acquisition any abstract study sys- 
tematic body 

But since the child live in, and 
must eventually adjust to, specific 
social milieu, the activities the 
school should, for maximum utility, 
intimately connected with general 
community life; the pupils should 


pp. 126-7. 

128. 

Kilpatrick, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 
Cf. Kallen, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
Childs, op. cit., pp. 164-6. 

Kilpatrick, op. cif., pp. 111-12. 
Childs, op. cit., pp. 103-6. 
“Cf. Hutchins, op. 27. 
Ibid, 27. 
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allowed partake, much pos- 
sible, wider neighborhood 
This communal activity, plus ex- 
tended study immediate social prob- 
lems, will replace the “abstract sub- 
ject-matter” which for long has 
dominated the school. Dr. Kilpatrick 
bluntly advises “rid the schools 
dead stuff.” For most pupils, con- 
tinues, “Latin can and should follow 
Greek into the discard. Likewise with 
mathematics for most pupils. Much 
present history study should give way 
kinder the humanities and the 
sciences: “they need remaking from 
within rather than This 
attitude has been argued back and 
forth too frequently require ex- 
tended discussion here, but such com- 
placency too infuriating pass 
unchallenged. Out grows the vi- 
which 
gradually pervading our entire educa- 
tional system;** the idea that stu- 
dent’s education should consist the 
cultivation his intellect is, main- 
tained, absurd.** What must consist 
building model airship hangars 
visits farms, and, the up- 
per grades, surveys and “research 
papers” neighborhood industrial 
and social conditions that the 
student will able adjust his im- 
mediate milieu “with minimum 
discomfort himself and his fellow 

These trends are particularly evi- 
dent progressive teachers’ colleges, 
where students are not only instructed 
carefully developed, intellectual 
theory anti-intellectualism, and 
urged (to select the specific example 
the humanities, against which the 
threat greatest) modify their cur- 
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ricula include field trips 
factories and original investigations 
into sanitary conditions 
hood barber shops, but also advised, 
overtly, not set too much store 
their own intellectual activities, since 
the teaching profession desires neither 
philosophers nor scholars, but well- 
rounded, well-adjusted, personable 
individuals. “Our purpose,” writes 
Dr. Hutchins, “is turn out well- 
tubbed young Americans who know 
how behave American envi- 
teach our students anything, but what 

Dr. Hutchins attributes these trends 
partially erroneous notion 
progress, reinforced the theory 
evolution which “in some way 
other” became involved the move- 
ment and “proved” that “everybody’s 
business get adjusted his en- 
The Experimentalists, 
frenzy Darwinism, deny the 
peculiar rationality man and point 
out that, basically, his behavior hard- 
different from that the amoeba, 
though perhaps bit more 
Hence suspicion thought, such, 
and empiricism and “activity learning” 
take the place reason basis 
education. Strange, how men’s think- 
ing will lead them the conclusion 
that men not think. The result 
that are discarding the humanities 
and the classics from the curriculum 
and replacing them home-making, 
bee-keeping, trips farms and fac- 
tories, classroom projects, courses 


Ibid, pp. 28-29. 

(cf. Reisner, op. cit., “Mind 
has come seen function biological sur- 
vival”). 

Reisner, op. cit., 79. 
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the “science” movie-going, shop- 
ping, ballroom dancing, and 
Such inane manifestations have long 
been standing joke, and the student 
who got his B.A. majoring poul- 
try-raising already too familiar fig- 
ure, but overlook the fact that these 
manifestations are part consistent 
and triumphant philosophy educa- 
tion. These educators will not 
life for experience, but ask the school 
duplicate providing mock pro- 
fessions, mock politics, mock homes, 
etc. 

reference one aspect this 
position, Dr. Hutchins writes: “We 
shall all admit, suppose, that learn- 
ing how work perhaps the prime 
requisite for useful life. does seem 
unfortunate, however, that the higher 
learning can contribute nothing which 
clerking, coal-heaving, choir prac- 
possible that apprenticing the young 
some trade from the age fourteen 
might get the result here sought 
after with less expense and trouble. 
The hard-work doctrine would seem 
justify our failure develop anything 
worth working adjustment 
particular environment were the sole 
purpose education, why have schools 
all? Why not turn the pupils loose 
into the environment (under the 
guidance few teachers, who could 
furnish some useful hints practical 
behavior) where they could learn 
much more effectively and realisti- 
The 
amounts, fact, denial that there 
should content education, 
amounts denial the potency 
education books, and makes the epi- 
thet “academic” term reproach. 
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man, however, cam use his reason 
for other purposes than immediate ad- 
justment his surroundings, and 
the truth something real and uni- 
versal, and the aim education 
the pursuit such truth, then fol- 
lows that the curriculum need have 
connection with community life, except 
insofar the teacher may wish point 
out the relationship the funda- 
mental principles, which constitute the 
basis education, with certain contem- 
porary problems; and that, therefore, 
the curricula should identical every- 
where, regardless external commu- 
nity conditions, for the same books 
could read the same purposes 
New York City, the heart Africa, 
and the North 

speak, more specifically, the 
field the humanities (where, under 
cover correlation and integration 
theories, rapid disintegration the 
place), evident that the great clas- 
sics literature all pose human prob- 
lems and supply insights that are far 
more significance the business 
living and the pursuit truth than, 
say, recent industrial and sociological 
changes neighborhood activities— 
problems that will continue face the 
human race, may suppose, long 
men are men. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler has said: “It was the colossal tri- 
umph the Greeks and Romans... 
sound the depths almost every 


“Cf. Hutchins, op. cit., 66: “One purpose 
education draw out the elements our common 
human nature. These elements are the same any 
time place. The notion educating man any 
particular time place, adjust him any particular 
environment, therefore foreign true conception 
education. Education implies teaching. Teaching 
implies knowledge. Knowledge truth. The truth 
everywhere the same. Hence education should every- 
where the same.” 
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problem which human nature has 
offer, and interpret human thought 
and human aspiration with astonishing 
profundity and so. The 
Greek dramatists alone embodied such 
human and moral insights into their 
reinterpretations ancient legends 
that they might conceivably furnish 
the complete content sound gen- 
eral education. The sacrifice Iphi- 
genia, the infidelity Clytemnestra, 
the revenge Orestes and Electra, the 
abandonment Medea, Antigone’s 
burial her brother defiance 
state edict, the asceticism Hippoly- 
tus, the dancing the Bacchae the 
hills, the sufferings the war- 
bereaved Trojan women, the ingrati- 
tude Oedipus’s sons, the defiance 
and moral victory Prometheus— 
they raise virtually every problem that 
might face humanity all genera- 
tions: problems individual good 
versus group good, heroism, in- 
tegrity, friendship, loyalty, 
love, forgiveness and revenge, 
war, envy, justice. Shelley has 
written, his preface The Cenci: 
“The highest moral purpose aimed 
the highest species the drama, 
the teaching the human heart, through 
its sympathies and antipathies, the 
knowledge itself; proportion 
the possession which knowledge, 
every human being wise, just, sin- 
cere, tolerant and kind.” 

The main concern the humanities, 
which distinguishes them from all 
other subjects, is, after all, humanity; 
and this their sole justification and 
their only necessary defense. per- 
haps they not supply great 
comprehension other disciplines 
special social milieu, they sup- 
ply infinitely greater comprehen- 
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sion infinitely more significant 
subject—the subject man, himself. 
Nor are they alien some have 
maintained even the former type 
comprehension, for they furnish the 
moral integrity and the human sym- 
pathy and the background which con- 
stitute the basis social responsibility 
and all efforts deal ethically with 
the problems modern 
Indeed, might well maintained 
that reading and understanding 
Homer better preparation for good 
citizenship our contemporary world 
than study industrial methods 
purely contemporary processes, though 
should hardly claim that the latter 
are unnecessary complete picture 
achieved. Such considerations 
any rate should counteract too 
facile acceptance recent Experimen- 
talist movements replace Chaucer 
Stuart Chase, Plutarch the newspa- 
pers, Homer Henry Ford’s tech- 
nique automobile manufacture, the 
power” the “litera- 
ture knowledge,” the humanities 
statistics. For what profiteth stu- 
dent gain the Brookings Institu- 
tion and lose Paradise Lost? educa- 
tion the pursuit truth and human 
values and understanding man, 
then becomes clear that school 
which alternates field trips factories 
with weekly lectures immediate 
topics and mock duplications neigh- 
borhood activities the classroom, 
not educating its students, and that 
reading, discussion, and comprehension 
what the best human brains have ac- 


Hutchins, op. cit., 81: 
Hutchins maintains, “will enable the adult, after his 
formal education over, think and act intelligently 
about the thought and movements contemporary 
life.” 
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complished three thousand years 
far more value furthering intel- 
lectual and moral growth than in- 
vestigation the contemporary civili- 
zation some mid-western 
What will the outlook stu- 
dent who has been nourished not 
experimental “activity curriculum,” 
but simply and entirely books, 
the humanities? Well, least will 
have had some food with his meals; 
will have been taught not merely 
methods thinking (the aim Ex- 
perimentalist education), but things 
worth thinking about. will have 
listened Hamlet’s self-questionings; 
will have seen Prometheus chained 
the rock, and Jesus, also suffering for 
mankind, nailed the cross; will have 
observed Priam kneel down and kiss 
the hand the slayer his son; will 
have watched Brutus commit murder 
for ideal; will have witnessed Cly- 
temnestra’s magnificent defiance the 
mob; will have listened Pericles’ 
funeral oration; will have heard, lest 
his spirit grow too proud with the dig- 
nity sorrow, the mocking chorus 
the Frogs from the reeds along the 
river Styx; will have read and under- 
stood several the acknowledged 
masterpieces human thought and 
passion; will have seen humanity 
its essence, naked and entire. will, 
his own mind, fairly secure, char- 
acterized, seems probable, honest 
intellectualism, passion for truth, and 
serener and more level gaze life 
than could possibly attained through 
study the sciences, from pre- 
occupation with industrial processes 
with such immediate and temporary 
phenomena his culture methods 
Tootsie Roll manufacture, mar- 
keting alligator pears, running 
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mock drug store efficiently, building 
model ships. will, inevitably, have 
gained some insight into man’s mind, 
man’s nature, and man’s fate, and 
will, perhaps, able justify himself 
himself—while his very education 
will forestall the assumption any 
smug attitude, any pose, laconic and 
Olympian. will watch the spectacle 
the puppetry and groping and clash- 
ing wooden heads, with amusement, 
but withal with humility and compas- 
sion, and sense tears for things, 
and with realization, all the while, 
his own insufficiency and aloneness. 

the same time, the integrity his 
human and moral beliefs will fit him 
better for his own part the spectacle 
and his efforts give direction. Un- 
doubtedly, though will not have 
curriculum-trained pupils the me- 
chanics contemporary culture, 
will have both understanding and cul- 
ture. “Poetry not poetical for being 
short-winded incidental,” says 
George “but, the con- 
trary, for being comprehensive and 
having range. supreme dra- 
matic crisis, all our life seems fo- 
cused the present, and used color- 
ing our consciousness and shaping our 
decisions, for each philosophic poet 
the whole world man gathered to- 
gether; and never much poet 
when, single cry, summons 
all that has affinity him the uni- 
verse, and salutes his ultimate destiny. 
the acme life understand 
life.” 


The Experimentalist position re- 
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interrelation 
the result two premises. One the 
fact change. Now, beyond question, 
change important, and, indeed, one 
the fine things Dr. Childs’ book 
his opposition rigid institutions 
and mores. But the function 
education adapt itself, chameleon- 
fashion, change and become the 
servant any contemporary move- 
ment the community, matter how 
petty, not, rather, was main- 
tained above, aid the formulation 
set principles which will serve 
criteria evaluating and seeking 
guide change? similar oversight 
exists Patterson, Choate, and Brun- 
ner’s School American Society, 
where contended that all cultural 
changes require educational adapta- 
tions; “otherwise, education degener- 
ates into mere formalism the pres- 
ervation the status quo.” de- 
generation refuse adapt educa- 
tion change that for the worse? 
Again, the preoccu- 
pation with the fact change leads 
them believe that the old classics 
have nothing say us, that 
should concerned, rather, with aero- 
planes, technicolor, television, and the 
possibilities the factory system. 
great extent, they forget the accumu- 
lated heritage our culture (which 
much, more, living part 
man’s mind than, say, recent techno- 
logical and industrial discoveries), 
well the long view things (which 
they would supplant the labora- 
tory method and its inevitable pitfalls 
—concentration detail problems, 
minutiae, individual, isolated facts 
without any attempt integration 
philosophy). great extent, they 
have lost the historical sense which, 
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Eliot maintains, involves per- 
ception not only the pastness the 
past, but its presence. Apparently, 
does not occur them that the “mes- 
sage” Homer may more alive 
and have more pertinence the con- 
temporary scene than the 1937 Rolls 
Royce the latest development the 
so-called art the motion picture. Dr. 
Hutchins quotes recent remark Sir 
Livingstone which distills the 
entire point the argument: “The 
Greeks could not broadcast the Aeschy- 
lean trilogy, but they could write it.” 

The second premise the Experi- 
mentalists that “doing and under- 
going” limited physical activity 
and that one cannot learn with the 
mind alone. would appear, however, 
that reading, properly guided, cer- 
tainly “doing and undergoing” (how 
else explain the Aristotelian theory 
and that the experiencing 
great work literature, present- 
ing ultimate and timeless human prob- 
lems, often with profound emotional 
impact, far more vital and signifi- 
cant the life the individual than 
the mock experiences the Experiment- 
alists would provide. such reading 
does not constitute activity that has 
vital grip upon the life the child, 
the fault lies not the curriculum, but 
the teacher. Good literature has al- 
most strong impact upon thought 
life has, and surely much stronger 
than has the mock life the activ- 
ity curriculum; and furthermore, be- 
cause its intense concentration, 
offers greater insights and greater 
stimulus thought than any amount 


also Arnold, Matthew, “Literature and Sci- 
ence” (in Discourses America); Hutchins, op. cit., 
Chap. III; Van Doren, Mark, “Education Books” 
(in Loomis, and Clark, Modern English 
Readings). 
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The themselves 
through books, and their methods 
convincing prospective teachers the 
validity their doctrines almost en- 
tirely through the agency books— 
teachers’ college, far know, 
has substituted activity curriculum 
for the traditional course reading 
and study. any event, would 
absurd maintain that pupil edu- 
cated who has not had least some 
acquaintance with man’s mind and its 
achievements the realms poetry, 
history, philosophy, fiction, theology, 
and the theories science, politics, and 
economics. Such education 
deeper import than sporting with sta- 
tistics the shade riding triumph 
through Persepolis Ford 

significant, therefore, that the 
core Dr. Hutchins’ The Higher 
Learning America his proposals 
for definite curriculum materials; 
puts the emphasis back where 
belongs, what should taught, and 
breaks definitely with the sterile pre- 
occupation with method that has for 
long paralyzed American education. 
grant that there any content 
education, would follow that the 
good teacher one who has thorough 
command his subject-matter, ex- 
cited about it, can 
excitement, and enjoys doing 
Methods courses would cease the 
emphasized portion 
training, and become subordinate 
courses content. 

Dr. Hutchins frankly admits that 
the type education proposes will 
not “useful” the student, will not 
prepare him for financial success ad- 
just him his particular environment. 
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“Tt will, however, have deeper, wider 
utility: will cultivate the intellectu- 
The curiculum, except 
for few tool subjects like grammar 
and logic, would built entirely 
permanent studies, studies 
“draw out the elements our com- 
mon human nature,” which “connect 
man with man,” which “connect 
with the best that man has thought,” 
which “are basic any further study 
and any understanding the 
Since these elements are 
everywhere the same, education will 
everywhere the same, uninfluenced 
external, social These 
permanent studies consist chiefly the 
classics (literary, philosophical, and 


scientific) the centuries, which are 
the “best books know,” which raise 
problems urgent today when they 
were written, and which are founda- 
tional any understanding any sub- 


ject, comprehension the con- 
temporary world and later develop- 
ments their 

true that Dr. Hutchins’ pro- 
gram may need amendment few 
particulars; his analysis the nature 
grammar not altogether sound, 
and does not devote enough con- 
sideration the problem individual 
differences. But taken whole, 
would seem meet adequately the 
dilemmas forced upon experi- 
mentalist theory—the development 
mor ality and the pervasive 
anti-intellectualism our schools. Nor 
does it, some have claimed, over- 
evaluate the purely intellectual 


Hutchins, op. cit., 62. 
77. 
78. 
pp. 68-70. 
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make for narrowing human ex- 
perience. insists simply that the 
school’s function primarily intellec- 
tual, that experience living 
ciently and adequately provided 
life, and that the school’s attempt 
take over the latter function arti- 
ficial and false and blurs the true end 


But there remains third dilemma 
—possibly the most pressing problem 
modern life—which must yet 
considered, and that the absence 
beliefs and values modern life, 
meaning which man may ultimate- 
rest his faith. the modern school, 
this absence has revealed itself the 
isolation all faculties from each 
other and the failure synthesize 
the relationship the various depart- 
ments. There would little point 
elaborating this aspect the educa- 
tional dilemma, Dr. Hutchins has 
discussed length the fourth 
chapter The Higher Learning 
America; proposes substitute 
for theology (the unifying principle 
the university the Middle Ages), 
the study metaphysics, the search 
for first principles all fields 
knowledge. This study would the 
ordering and proportioning discipline 
the university, rendering intelligent 
the relationship various depart- 
mental truths one another, and 
rescuing learning from the waves 
unqualified empiricism under which 
has sunk. 

But the problem deeper than 
administrative one, and one that 
the Experimentalists have intensified, 
with their dogma “no fixed goals,” 
empiricism, and anti-metaphysical 
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metaphysics. best, they have offered 
the idea progress, based Darwin- 
ism, and reinforced technological 
advance. But this idea has grown in- 
creasingly suspect, man has come 
realize that his material progress was 
leading spiritual degeneration and 
that, like Frankenstein, stood help- 
less and uncomprehending before his 
own technological creation. The Great 
War and the little peace that followed 
made him aware that, attempting 
gain world, had lost his soul, 
and the world depression 1929-? 
bared the bitter kernel the jest when 
realized that hadn’t gained the 
world after all. 

true, however, that the Experi- 
mentalists have offered various other 
beliefs which might conceivably give 
meaning and direction life—loyal- 
ties built about the social values 
labor,” about the development and 
self-realization human personality,” 
about faith life itself and rich, 
harmonious patterns living.” All 
these values are admirable, and, be- 
yond doubt, life would much finer 
for their acceptance. But question- 
able whether they are sufficiently in- 
clusive define man’s relationship 
the universe, satisfy his lust for the 
Absolute, and furnish him with 
new set symbols replace those de- 
stroyed the disappearance 
gious belief. They offer series dis- 
crete loyalties, but not comprehensive 
scheme comprehension, and instead 
fulfilling men’s central need for 
unity and meaning, they attempt 
crumble the great passion men’s 

Cf. Stephen Spender’s poem, The Funeral. 

Cf. Reisner, op. cit., 82. 

Cf. Edman, Irwin, “Richard Kane Considers 


Morals” (in Richard Kane Looks Life). 
Harpers, Nov., 1935, 647. 


souls into set small desires. And 
logically, even these are not final 
beliefs, but only tentative hypotheses. 

patent that man must focus 
around some object, must have 
some central belief which find 
unity and meaning and peace. The 
dilemma stated Matthew Arnold 
Dover Beach and underlined con- 
trast Henry Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres, appears 
growing more pressing, though per- 
haps has not been felt deeply yet 
the man the street. Conversa- 
tion Midnight, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay has strikingly portrayed the 
circumstances man bereft the pat- 
tern religion: 


gets along pretty well long it’s 
daylight; works very hard, 

And amuses himself very hard with the 
many cunning amusements 

This clever age affords. 

But it’s all use; the moment begins 
get dark, soon it’s night 

goes out and howls over the grave 


And ina study the poetry Conrad 
Aiken, Houston Peterson has de- 
scribed the dilemma, though perhaps 
too luridly, yet with recognizable 
element truth: “Consider the sensi- 
tive, utterly disillusioned modern man, 
uprooted, disinherited, wandering 
Babylon. has lost faith God and 
losing faith science. has seen 
the gospel progress end the 
triumph Ford. has seen the 
forces wealth mistaken for the 
glories patriotism. has deep 
conviction morals and confidence 
his own motives his own powers. 
The strong will and the fixed purpose 
considers the mark narrow 
provincial character. Dogmatism 


scorns and loyalty For 
has become trite truism say that 
ours age without faith, that men 
have found objects, 
around which center their energies; 
the lives the great majority men 
are aimless, disorganized, reminding 
one involuntarily the description 
the antique shop Balzac’s Peau 
Chagrin—an “océan meubles, 
ventions, modes, oeuvres, 
describes the triumph the unquali- 
fied empiricism which largely re- 
sponsible for the present confusion and 
the failure find satisfactory pattern 
replace dying religion: “The sci- 
ences one one broke off from phi- 
losophy and then from one another... 
and the final victory empiricism was 
won when the social sciences, law, and 
even philosophy and theology them- 
selves became empirical and experi- 
mental and And Dr. 
Kandel, recent address (Feb. 
1937) the Scholia Club New 
York City “The Destructive Ele- 
ment Education,” has pointed out 
how such chaos and philosophic inse- 
curity are, indeed, being intensified 
the schools the programs the Ex- 
perimentalists and progressive edu- 
cators general. Many are too un- 
intelligent insensitive perceive 
troubled the problem; they 
fritter away their lives details, 
everyday routine, making living, 
and apparently not miss unity. 
The others, who realize their 


Peterson, H., The Melody Chaos, 134 (see 
also Wood, The Modern Temper). 

From Panic; contrast George Santayana’s criti- 
cism Robert Browning “The Poetry Barbarism” 
(Interpretations Poetry and Religion). 
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emptiness, but who cannot will not 
accept any the formal solutions, en- 
gage desperate efforts forget— 
some wordly success, “getting 
ahead” (Jacob Wassermann has writ- 
ten that “ambition but another form 
despair”), others intellectual pur- 
suits, artistic dilettantism, lectures 
and scientific hobbies, still others 
alcohol, dancing, listening in, the mov- 
ies, and refined perversions, grimly 
pursuing distraction, convinced the 
impotence being earnest, and unable 
find center, hub, point rest 
madly whirling wheel. 

Homesick modernity, many look 
back with envy the Middle Ages, 
with their values living, their single- 
ness purpose, their fixed conception 
the universe, and their ability 
transform pointless existence into one 
certainty, security, and meaning. 
Only very few have thus far been 
able rest their faith life itself, 
the Experimentalists advise, and 
live flux Archibald MacLeish’s 
“unnamed man,” 

who will stand the 

Cold marching stars and 

Shriek the face hardening 

Man’s mortal body 

Bear and endure like god: 

Live the running time like the 

Trout the stream climbing 


Almost, times, one suspects such 
heroes wrapping their despair 
loud philosophy. 

Contemporary literature, acutely 
sensitive the spirit the age, re- 
veals incessant search for values and 
finality, search many whose aspects 
have been traced Stephen Spender 
The Destructive Element, which 


centers about the towering figure 
Henry James. Eliot, after hav- 
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ing immersed himself the chaos and 
disintegration The Wasteland (in 
which, Richards maintains, 
effected severance between his poetry 
and beliefs), was faced with the al- 
ternatives Communism, 
cism, and suicide, and finally, the 
triple command the conclusion 
The Wasteland hinted, chose the sec- 
ond means imposing meaning 
and synthesis his disordered world. 
England, group young poets, 
following the lead Auden, 
have found ordering principle, 
unified picture, Communism. Other 
writers have sought solution the 
sense oneness with the universe, the 
intuitive perception its meaning, its 
purpose, and its plan, that part 
the mystical experience. Waldo Frank 
has described this search his intro- 
duction The Collected Poems 
Hart Crane: “An anti-mystical age 
like ours simply one innerly re- 
sourceless that solves negation and 
aggressive repression the problem 
organic continuity between the self and 
seemingly chaotic world thus 
perpetuating the inward-and-outward 
chaos. The true solution too arduous 
for most men: self-knowledge and 
self-discipline, achieve within 
one’s self stable nucleus bear and 
finally transfigure the world’s imping- 
ing chaos, For the nucleus within the 
personal and cosmic; indeed the 
dynamic key order the 
world.” But, after brilliant attempt 
achieve this unity under the symbol 
The Bridge, Hart Crane, perhaps 
the greatest recent American poets, 
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was driven suicide when his mystical 
solution failed maintain itself be- 
for the “world’s impinging chaos.” 

not pleading here for any one 
system values, for any dogmatic 
metaphysic; merely stressing the 
need for some final integration. For 
the moment, this need somewhat ob- 
scured more immediate questions, 
economic and social, but and when 
they have been met, will probably 
reveal itself the most insistent 
contemporary problems. That al- 
ready being felt the layman evi- 
denced, Dr. Hutchins points out, 
the popularity pseudo- philosophical 
Why Not Try God? (Miss 
Pickford has presumably given the 
attempt and now trying Buddy Rog- 
ers) and Alexis Carrel’s Man the Un- 
known. one the most popular 
contemporary art forms, the novel, 
witness metaphysical 
bias—from Charles Morgan’s suspi- 
ciously phony mysticism and Thornton 
Wilder’s lovely, but thin, art, the 
world masterpieces Thomas Mann 
and Jacob Wassermann. The scientists, 
too, are looking more and more for 
the metaphysical bases their sub- 
jects, and publishing flood vol- 
umes concerning first principles, the 
relation man the universe, and 
their latest discoveries about the exist- 
ence God. There is, course, 
need mention the alarming number 
amateur, eclectic metaphysicians 
the ranks retired doctors. another 
type example, Hutchins cites the 
Russian emphasis the dialectical 
materialism, since 
realize that “it impossible have 


social order without intellectual or- 
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1850, writes Dr. Reisner, “the 
intellectual was interested only 
the facts,—the facts science dem- 
onstrated the laboratory and discov- 
ered through methods exact obser- 
vation, the facts history arrived 
through processes laborious and 
meticulously accurate 
search. such intelectual temper 
the easy play metaphysical imagina- 
tion seemed childish and unwarrant- 
1930, however, would 
appear that the intellectual began 
revolt against this unqualified empiri- 
cism, look beyond the facts for some 
ordering principle, for some ultimate 
explanation which would make them 
manageable and meaningful. Man’s 
insatiable hunger for final truth, ap- 
peased awhile with and 
bon-bons, reappeared doubly strong, 
and even the scientists felt the need for 
something more than 
mongering. Surely the manifestations 
discussed the preceding paragraphs 
indicate that man, or, any rate, many 
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men cannot adjust the world with- 
out some ultimate theory existence; 
metaphysical speculation becomes not 
only warrantable but indispensable; 
more and more, feel the need 
some metaphysical system meet the 
predicament our generation—a 
generation plunged into culture with- 
out belief, the chaos result- 
ing from technology which cannot 
control and accumulation em- 
pirical data which cannot interpret, 
overwhelmed myriads facts and 
events without meaning and without 
direction, And, Hutchins suggests, 
only explicitly recognizing this 
need for metaphysic and trying 
get the most rational one can, 
that shall able meet the chaos 
and vague eclecticism present-day 
thought and establish rational order 
the modern But, any event, 
philosophic school which posits ad- 
justment the highest good and 
the same time refuses meet the need 
for Absolute without which adjust- 
ment impossible, would appear 
present insoluble inner contradic- 
tion. 


There never was man all intellect; but just proportion men 
become they become like lofty mountains, all ice and snow the 
higher they rise above the warm heart the earth 
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HILL-SHRINES 
Frances Moyes 


These velvet hills that rise from the valley floor 
gentle gradient lift meet the sky 
undulating crests are mine adore: 


Are mine far their sloping acres lie. 


Their wooded canyons, temples peace and dream, 
Where one may draw from life’s unrest while 
pause and deeply drink their glory, their gleam, 
Are age-old cathedrals man should not defile. 


Day after day their varied moods are 
dawn royal blue and emerald green; 
dusk when purple and crimson tones combine 
And airy mist enfolds them lucid sheen. 


They are house prayer, peaceful shrine. 
Majestic symbols eternal 

their winding forest naves, high design, 
From the haste and press life find release. 
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ITALIAN CHARACTER AND 
MENTALITY 


GERALDINE 


NNUMERABLE pages verse and 
prose have been written Italy, 

but relatively few the character 
mentality the Italians. For cen- 
turies foreigners have visited the land 
what Byron well Filicaja called 
“the fatal gift beauty,” but have 
ignored its inhabitants comparison 
with its ruins, art, and scenery. The 
proverbial English procedure was 
rave over Rome and rail the Ro- 
mans. The casual American thought 
himself either charmed the child- 
likeness the Italians repelled 
their shrewd hardness. Now recent 
history has forced even strangers 
Italy notice the Italian people and 
attempt understand them. 

all Europeans the Italians have 
the most complicated development, 
and their long history determines 
great part their character. They are 
the nation least successfully described 
simple epithet. careful student 
nations, like Senor Madariaga, may 
well call the English the men action, 
the French the men thought, the 
Spanish the men passion. But the 
Italians cannot labeled easily, for 
they are too complex and they differ 
too much among themselves. Most na- 
tions have their North 
South; Italy has more sections, for 
the Romans are neither Northern nor 
Southern, nor scarcely designated 
Central Italians. 

Romans have long been called the 


proudest all Italians, and the most 
addicted archaeology. Naturally 
they would so. Ancient history 
the dramatic epic the city the 
seven hills; medieval history the 
triumphant march the city St. 
Peter; and the attitude the Renais- 
sance world reflected the lines 
that Longfellow ascribes Michel- 
angelo (Part III, Sec. V.): 


the center 
which all gravitates. One finds rest 
Elsewhere than here. There may other 

cities 

That please for while, but Rome alone 
Completely satisfies. becomes all 
second native land predilection, 
And not accident birth alone.” 


Italy presents unique complexity, 
since was for long time mere 
geographical expression designate 
the territory many different peoples. 
Only time itself can unify this nation, 
born politically from 1865 1871, 
though wars and fate may hasten the 
process complete unification. Sicili- 
ans and Sardinians are very different 
from Neapolitans and 
though all might designated 
South Italians. Then Lombards, Pied- 
montese, Venetians, Tuscans—all 
these are very different from each 
other and from the Romans and the 
South Italians. The traditional attitude 
whimsical criticism shown the 
popular Neapolitan interpretation 
that proud tetragram “S.P.Q.R.” 
signifying only “Sono 
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Romani” (these Romans are pigs). 
With reciprocal inconsequence, the 
Romans slander the Neapolitans with 
their saying that cielo Napoli 
bello, pulito, perché non arri- 
vano sporcarlo” (The sky Naples 
beautiful and clean, because they 
can’t reach soil it). 

Different stages civilization are 
exemplified the ultra-modern 
Milanese and the primitive mountain- 
eer the Abruzzi. Different spheres 
influence are still reflected the al- 
most Oriental turn the Southerner 
and the very Western ideals the 
Torinese. Even regions near each 
other Umbria and Tuscany still pre- 
serve the same individualizing traits 
the history Renaissance painting in- 
Gentle Perugians devout 
Assisans differ greatly from the sharp 
intellectual Florentines. Each city, in- 
deed, has its own character which 
moulds its natives, though not in- 
eradicably former centuries. 
Edith Wharton suggested, each city 
Italy has its own perspective—its 
background history well its 
foreground indicated the guide- 
book. All physical well mental 
types also can found among native 
Italians, though the bright-eyed bru- 
net the most usual. Thus funda- 
mental fact Italian life its lack 
uniformity, its diversity, which 
makes generalization dangerous and 
difficult. 

The really basic consideration 
influence the national psychology 
Italians the great age their civiliz- 
ation. History—the significant varied 
chain events—is tremendous for 
Italians that one 
primitive eras Italy, one does 
nearly all other lands. Iron age imple- 
ments, barbarian carvings dances 


May 


customs, which engross newer 
peoples with thinner veneer civili- 
zation, sink into their proper obscurity 
before the light shed continuous 
and glorious history twenty-six 
civilized centuries. 
would have very different attitude 
toward life our archaeology could 
supply with dignity 
assurance from successful Phoenicians 
and cultured Greeks six centuries be- 
fore Christ, rather than from extinct 
cliff-dwellers and barbarous Indians 
uncertain date. 

appreciate the Italian legacy 
history, consider the many tribes and 
races such the very civilized Etruri- 
ans, various Gauls and Celts, the 
Greeks and Carthaginians Sicily and 
the south the peninsula, from the 
eighth the third century before the 
Christian era. Then recall how the Ro- 
man period lasted for seven hundred 
years and more, during which time 
trade and. conquest the Italians ab- 
sorbed the civilizations all the then 
known world, from Persia Spain 
and from Egypt Britain. course 
Greek culture with its literature and 
varied arts was most value. Then 
Christianity arose and grew. 

Later northern barbarians inundated 
Italy: Visigoths; Vandals, who took 
Sardinia and part Sicily; Ostro- 
goths, eastern Italy where else- 
where Byzantine influence still vis- 
ible; and Lombards. Byzantine rulers 
took Sicily and parts Italy, and more 
Greeks immigrated. The papacy ac- 
quired great estates central and 
southern Italy well Sicily and 
the Charlemagne changed 
the political map still further. The 
heterogenous population was aug- 
mented Arabic Saracens and African 
Berbers Sicily. The Moslems, in- 
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deed, overran much Italy and cre- 
ated Palermo great center pros- 
perity and culture. Likewise the Nor- 
mans gained Sicily and south Italy 
exert substantial influence the 
people and arts there. Thus, from such 
variety races, religions and cul- 
tures was woven the rich tapestry 
the Italians, whose golden pattern 
untarnished the ages—Dante, “the 
central man all the world.” 

The late medieval and the Renais- 
sance periods were remarkable not 
only for the temporal powers the 
popes but also for the great noble 
families that divided Italy into sec- 
tions, like the Visconti and Sforza 
families Milan, the Scaligers 
Verona, the Medicis Florence. 
Venice had the stable government 
longest duration known the civilized 
world—the oligarchical Venetian Re- 
public from 697 1797. extreme 
contrast, Sicily suffered from the 
houses Hohenstaufen, Anjou, and 
Aragon well from its own nobles 
two hundred fifty years; and the 
Spanish Hapsburgs oppressed both 
Naples and Sicily. Among the invad- 
ing French monarchs who found Italy 
too alluring, Napoleon was prominent, 
for gave the Italians taste what 
unified liberty might be. 

Foreign tyranny culminated the 
hated Austrian rule. From that the 
Italians delivered themselves through 
the Risorgimento, the most romantic 
and ideal movement the nineteenth 
century. the idealism Maz- 
zini, the generalship Garibaldi, 
the statesmanship Cavour—heart, 
hand, and brain—the Italians were 
united politically under the house 
Savoy and Piedmont with the capital 
Rome, September 20, 1870. Finally 
participation the World War added 
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the “unredeemed Italy,” since when 


events seem have justified Carlo 
Alberto’s famous defiance the 
Austrians fara sé.” 
(Italy will act for herself.) 


From even the foregoing glimpse 
into their checkered past, not diffi- 
cult see the source some tradi- 
tional Italian From 
their former dominations, they learned 
steer safe course between very real 
dangers; and only those who could 
dissemble some extent could expect 
survive. They had agreeable 
and pleasing strangers and enemies 
even the cost integrity. But for- 
tunately, such acquired characteristics 
disappear fairly fast when the pressure 
removed. Italians the beginning 
the twentieth century were different 
from those pictured Ruskin 
Byron during the Austrian domination. 

Likewise, the Italians’ reluctance 
cooperate was partly due their past, 
which denied them the experience 
team work free and open govern- 
ment. Like the French, their extreme 
individualism makes them prefer 
for and themselves. They have the 
attitude the craftsman, the hand- 
worker artist who relies himself, 
rather than that the factory worker 
who knows himself only insignifi- 
cant cog huge productive machine. 

very noticeable effect having 
such long past history dull 
their sense time. Life seems practi- 
cally eternal them, like their city 
Rome. They feel the continuity and 
inevitability human life deeply 
that they see little need for haste; they 
have become almost constitutionally 
averse hurrying. Mere hours time 
are too petty take seriously, espe- 
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cially the south, where the balmy 
climate inclines one deliberation and 
banishes the harassed flurry Nordic 
cities. This very disregard the fleet- 
ing moment may irritate hurried 
travelers; but the fundamental equi- 
librium and harmoniously even pace 
have been great factors the indisput- 
able charm Italian life and resi- 
dence. 

The great antiquity Italian civi- 
lization influences the manners even 
the humblest citizens. However youth- 
ful their politics aspirations may 
declare them, Italians may not 
classed with the crude young 
peoples. However low they fall, eco- 
nomically otherwise, they not 
revert barbarism. The poorest chil- 
dren street-vendors have well- 
bred manner and faire that belie 
their status. Mowrer wrote, 
their vices like their museums are 
those highly civilized men, worn 
with much living, old. 

Respect for age impressed upon 
Italians from their early childhood, 
when their parents take them strolling 
through art galleries and clambering 
over archaeological remains. Because 
few old things have survived Italy 
except the very good ones, compar- 
ing those with modern creations, they 
come the feeling that their ancestors 
were supermen and that the old things 
are the great things. Thus, they are 
usually more teachable, impressionable 
and open persuasion, less opinion- 
ated. 

Yet here the contradiction very 
recent times must noted, whether 
nificance. Many the younger gener- 
ation Italy, elsewhere, have re- 
volted against the domination the 
past the power age, such widely 
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varying fields painting, verse, busi- 
ness, and government. Hence, the so- 
called futurism Marinetti, and the 
enthusiastic welcoming Fascism. To- 
day Italian leader says, did one 
their older statesmen, “Italy can 
afford wait for justice, since she 
counts time not hours but cen- 
turies.” Yet paradoxically, the present 
new regime owes much its strength 
inborn reverence for the past, 
historical sense which the national 
pride built. 

The old Italian gesture finality 
and fatality well-known—to lift the 
shoulders and spread the hands. 
Lawrence thought expressed the real 
Italian melancholy, very deep and 
static; but not melancholy 
Latin. the sense fatal progress 
expressed nearly all their poets. 
The old verger Classe near Ravenna 
said “the mosaics will come decay 
the predestined vicissitudes all 
explained it, “for Italians the Past 
great and the Future great, but the 
Present only step from one the 
other. This sense destiny does not 
overwhelm Italians, for they are pre- 
eminently logical and clear-thinking 
people; fact they seem gain extra 
insight into practical affairs from the 
realization their transitory nature. 
Nor does the beauty their environ- 
ment seduce them, can easily 
seduce those brought different 
tradition.” 

The high intellectual qualities 
Italians are not sufficiently recognized. 
The world knows their arts—painting, 
sculpture, architecture, the fine minor 
arts and crafts; but seldom considers 
that they have made almost great 
contributions science and literature. 
Intellectual curiosity their national 
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trait, was the ancient Greek and 
the modern French. The Italian 
mind active and alert whether 
trained untrained, flourishing 
poverty-stricken, Theirs very right- 
the classicist and not the romantic 
type mind. Italians are not satisfied 
with isolated facts; they like place 
them relation the immediate 
causes and the whole history. Nor 
are they satisfied with vague glittering 
generalizations; they like establish 
even abstract ideas with the strong evi- 
dence many specific instances. Their 
unusual power clear and rational 
thought one source their great 
number geniuses and their remark- 
able ability achieve success against 
obstacles. 

Their relative freedom from preju- 
dices makes them especially open- 
minded. Physicians other men with 
new theories discoveries notice how 
quick Italians are appropriate new 
ideas, very unlike British Ameri- 
cans. Distinctly realistic their atti- 
tude, they have what the French call 
“le sens trés vif des and wish 
see things only “in themselves 
they really are.” The older psycholo- 
gists nations would try explain 
their matter-of-fact-ness result 
the vivid clarity their atmosphere 
and the lack romantic fog mys- 
terious half-lights. 

Whatever the cause, their open- 
mindedness made Italy most delight- 
ful place for foreigners the years be- 
fore governmental restrictions became 
prominent, Visitors could exhibit 
with impunity almost any idiosyncrasy 
except lack politeness. Italians 
can endure noise, most unseemly noise 
any hour; and they enjoy making 
noise themselves. They let visitors 
flaunt newly-acquired riches; and they 
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watch them with sophisticated amuse- 
ment. But they will not tolerate rude- 
ness, nor will they conceal their dis- 
gust for it. Politeness will Italy 
almost much money will 
Anglo-Saxon lands. But impoliteness 
will incur the contempt the Italian, 
who likely let the rude visitor feel 
the disgrace his ill-breeding and 
punish him subtly openly for it. 
Absence illusions and lack 
sentimentality are other traits the 
mature classicist distinguished from 
the youthful romanticist. They are the 
traits the average adult Italian 
normal times. periods stress like 
the Risorgimento the present time, 
can exhibit great tenderness for 
ideal, perhaps illusion, like Maz- 
zini’s Italian Republic. 
spectacular flight Fiume was 
grandiose display sentiment—the 
recognized sentiment patriotism, 
and was much admired Italians. 
But underneath the eloquent rhetoric 
and actions, there was 
headed practical sense than sentiment. 
The average Italian accustomed 
expending his feelings glowing arts 
resounding rhetoric; indulges 
fine language with epicurean relish, 
and enjoys the purple patches orator 
poet. But usually much too 
practical confuse words and actions. 
His fine manners and flowery speech 
act kind safety-valve for his 
sentiments, while governs his every- 
day life with unfeeling efficiency. 
Now that the use oratory con- 
fined only few individuals with 
many afraid express opinions lest 
they misconstrued, the national 
sport talking with without ges- 
tures likely replaced the less 
picturesque exercise listening. And 
the rest the world really im- 
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minent danger seeing the present- 
day Italian give too substantial expres- 
sion his dreams and illusions. Con- 
sider the implications the following 
words spoken Duce and not dis- 
puted his hearers: “Oh! Italian 
Youth all the schools and all the 
workshops, see that the country 
shall not fail its radiant future: 
that the twentieth century shall see 
Rome the heart Latin civilization, 
sovereign the Mediterranean, guid- 
ing light for all peoples.” 

English observer, Sidney 
Low, wrote during the World War: 
“The Italians are idealists, but they 
are not sentimental; they face facts, 
and they distinguish between objective 
realities and phantoms the imagina- 
tion, keeping the two things apart and 
their places with kind artistic 
remorselessness, which little puz- 
zling us, who are apt mix them 
together our large confused roman- 
tic northern fashion. they have gone 
war for idea, the idea greater 
Italy, they have applied themselves 
the practical business before them with 
coolness extremely characteristic 
the Latin intelligence, calculating, 
clear-sighted, and precise, under its 
outward garb vivacity and impul- 
siveness.” 

Years ago Signor Nitti told group 
American correspondents: “We 
Italians not make revolutions; 
make speeches.” But that cynical min- 
ister fell from power; and Italy has 
experienced least most efficacious 
substitute for revolution. Whether 
not the national vice “an inordinate 
love hearing themselves 
does not always hinder action. 

Americans have habit calling 
the Italians very simple and childlike. 
They may appear frank and spon- 
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taneous but their simplicity nearer 
the artlessness true art. Ars est 
celare Theirs the directness 
unconstrained naturalness the 
seasoned old person who has lived 
down his inhibitions and acquired the 
security and confidence long experi- 
ence. They are fact distinctly grown 
up. 
Roman chauffeur asked Ameri- 
can traveler why she did not wear 
wedding-ring. learning that she 
was unmarried, asked her long 
succession questions satisfy his 
curiosity about the United States—the 
social and economic status single 
women, the relation romantic love 
marriage, the care relatives, the 
love children, the religious orders 
for celibates, etc. was not asking 
naive questions like child; was 
impersonally clever sociologist. 
recognized reason why woman 
should not tell stranger the facts 
her life. was ready tell her any- 
thing she could ask him. For Italians 
have very little reserve about many 
things that English and Americans are 
most reveal their intimate friends 
only. 

they not only have skeleton-closets, 
but also stand their skeletons their 
door-steps for prospective visitors 
survey before entering. For compara- 
tive view, the Japanese artist Yoshio 
Markino may quoted: was very 
often told that the Italians are ‘so im- 
moral.’ don’t think that right judg- 
ment. The English moral very 
beautiful indeed. something like 
most beautiful box, outside which 
ornamented with all sorts jewels; 
but well locked. stranger like 
myself quite unable see the inside. 
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believe, least expect, there are 
some precious jewels inside. But who 
could tell there were dead shells in- 
stead? The Italian moral different. 
dare say they are not pearls, but their 
boxes are quite open, and anyone can 
see inside. one word, the Italians 
are more natural.” 

Writers have repeated each other 
saying that the Italians have little 
ethical awareness they have great 
esthetical awareness. But that not 
true. The Italians have great sense 
beauty, but they have eminent 
sense justice and goodness too. The 
erroneous comparison probably arose 
back Renaissance times when for- 
were amazed the art 
Italy save their self-esteem only 
ascribing corresponding wicked- 
ness that land beauty. And the 
sinning human consciousness cherishes 
the memory Machiavelli’s interpre- 
tation politics more vividly than 
does that Dante’s criticism mor- 

als. How much more exciting tale 
made from the Borgia’s wild excesses 
than from Saint Francis’ pious minis- 
trations! the eighteenth century 
Venice was the most popular city 
pleasure and license for foreigners; 
and today, easy ascribe the 
sins visitors the place visited. 
The native observation their guests 
survives the saying: “inglese 
italianizzato diavolo incarnato” (the 
Italianized Englishman incarnate 
devil). 

true that the modern Italian 
does not appear worry much 
about his soul does the Anglo- 
Saxon; and frankly enjoys sun- 
shine, public esteem, the opposite sex, 
and good food, though needs and 
eats less than the northerner. 
always ready amused and show 
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his amusement. Often incident that 
arouses moral indignation leads 
only laughter and cynical wit 
Italians. Perhaps they are old 
racial experience have decided 
that sense social responsibility 
individuals almost futile. 

Years ago the term “the Roman 
apathy” used heard. might 
have been defined the same toler- 
ance and sentiment that Emerson 
ascribed the fine Oxford gentlemen 
who felt “there nothing new and 
nothing true and matter.” But now- 
adays there little indifference any- 
where Italy. Whatever the cause, 
change has occurred, obvious trans- 
formation. Yet present-day Italians 
should not refer their fathers’ 
effete civilization! 

The family plays more important 
part Italy than the United States. 
Latin parents sacrifice themselves more 
for their children, and vice versa; for 
the blood tie very strong. Relatives 
are given great favors business and 
politics; even friends gain more than 
strangers; and mere acquaintances re- 
ceive special consideration. Such nepo- 
tism seems only reasonable the land 
where feelings are fervent and recog- 
nized rightfully so. 


traditional ancient characteris- 
tic the Roman his giving fairer 
share life women, and other 
Italians have not been noticeably re- 
miss their attitude toward women. 
After Rome became the greatest cleri- 
cal rather than political city the 
world, this Roman tradition descended 
the Italian universities. Whether 
due chance, Latin chivalry, the 
worship the Virgin, the essential- 
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logical nature the Italian mind, 
the fact remains that women have been 
professors and students the great 
universities Italy since the eleventh 
century. How different 
struggles nineteenth century 
America, the English Oxford, 
Cambridge, “that last stronghold 
the British male!” 

was down the old Italian uni- 
versity Salerno where women physi- 
were first recognized insti- 
tution, and where women wrote, 
taught and practiced earlier than else- 
where Europe. This fact appears 
the more surprising because the 
principal influence the educational 
developments Salerno seem have 
come from the neighboring Benedic- 
tine monastery Monte Cassino. Yet 
the medical department Salerno en- 
joyed European celebrity before Paris 
Bologna, usually named the two 
oldest universities. The most noted 
its women doctors was Trotula, who 
flourished about 1059. 

Bologna, the model Italian 
universities, during its first century 
(for modestly claims 1088 its 
foundation), there were women pro- 
fessors assistant instructors prac- 
tically every department. Christine 
Pisan, the brilliant Italian woman 
known early French poet, re- 
corded how Bologna the four- 
teenth century Novella d’Andrea, the 
beautiful daughter the jurisconsult, 
was learned that her father some- 
times used send her lecture his 
students from his chair, and “so that 
her beauty would not prevent her 
hearers from thinking, her face was 
concealed little curtain.” The 
world-famous professor Laura Bassi 
(1711-1778) took her doctorate 
philosophy twenty-one years age, 


and taught mathematics and physical 
science there. True the national tra- 
dition, she was the mother twelve 
children, while she attracted the atten- 
tion intellectual Europe. Among 
other eminent women Italian uni- 
versities may mentioned Clotilda 
Tambroni (d. 1817), the well-known 
professor Greek Bologna, 
whom competent observers said only 
three persons Europe could write 
Greek well she. 

Women well men enjoyed the 
awakening education Renaissance 
Italy. The first great Renaissance 
teacher, Vittorino Feltre, became 
schoolmaster for the Gonzagas 
Mantua the conditions that women 
well men should allowed 
his pupils, and that desirous poor 
students should also admitted. 
Cardinal Bembo declared that the 
more young woman knew, the more 
charming she was. Castiglione his 
book The Courtier 1508 de- 
manded that the court lady know 
Greek and Latin well Italian 
literature, and ventured 
that “whatever men can know and un- 
derstand, women can also; and where 
the intellect one can penetrate, there 
also can the Whether the mid- 
dle classes could imitate practice 
these ideals the upper class very 
often not, yet the later fifteenth 
and the sixteenth century, great ladies 
like the Duchess Elizabetta Gonzaga 
Urbino, Lucrezia d’Este Pesaro, 
and Vittoria Colonna Rome gave 
women something like their modern 
position regard the highest Italian 
society and education. 

Thus the Latin countries have never 
legally prohibited women from attend- 
ing universities, and Italy has made 
discrimination the conferring de- 
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grees, the giving recognition pro- 
fessorships memberships acade- 
mies for all the centuries modern 
history. While some Italian women 
have achieved the highest distinction 
for learning, yet the numbers wom- 
students universities have never 
been large, though much larger than 
Spain Portugal. The notable fact 
for consideration the national tem- 
perament that with particular dis- 
cussion advertisement, Italians have 
course through logic and common 
sense the opportunity that most other 
nations have only within the last cen- 
tury allowed their women win 
through struggle and opposition. 


Even cursory review different 
aspects Italian history can correct 


many common misconceptions held 
other peoples. Both Americans and 
English foolishly associate the word 
Italian with the trivial episodes un- 
fortunate 
organs, ice-cream vendors, waiters, 
street-quarrels, police-courts. ig- 
nore the fact with its implications that 
few Italians except the poor the 
miserable—the unsuccessful through 
chance weakness—ever leave Italy 
voluntarily start anew foreign 
land, earn and save money 
take home after few seasons hard 
work and economy among strangers. 
Some our Italian immigrants suc- 
ceed brilliantly, and the great majority 
become excellent citizens, Reliable sta- 
tistics defend the character and life 
Italians America, notwithstanding 
the publicity always given unpleas- 
ant occurrences. 

Superficial travelers are likely 
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judge Italians the hotel personnel 
met there; but many Italian hotels are 
directed served the ubiquitous 
Swiss, who may trained schools 
for the hotel business. There are also 
many German and Austrian residents 
Italy who pursue the travel business 
especially the popular tourist cen- 
ters; and they are not recognizable al- 
ways their names. Over-populated 
Italy has long been, she has seemed 
the most attractive country for for- 
eigners adopt their residence 
place business. One the strongest 
deterrents Italy’s entering the 
World War the side the Allies 
was the fact that appalling number 
her banking and vital manufactur- 
ing businesses were controlled Ger- 
mans German capital that time. 

the War itself, her Allies were 
rather surprised the character her 
army. sharp official observer wrote 
then: “It indeed intelligent army 
all its sections, the army people 
which has some claim call itself the 
most intellectual, well the most 
artistic, Europe. The Italian 
soldier likes adorning his quarters, 
pulling them about, altering them, and 
his favorite amusement, and his sub- 
stitute for the games and recreations 
which help pass the time other 
armies. Even the trenches al- 
ways busy, reconstructing, consolidat- 
ing, making improvements, inventing 
fresh ingenious contrivances for his 
own comfort and the deception the 
enemy. This kind work not 
usually popular, especially with the 
Britisher, who does not like 
blooming combination navvy and 
The Italian likes dig- 
ging and building and cleaning and 
arranging and moving things, car- 
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ries his handy and domesticated habits 
right the battlefield, and keeps 
himself bright and active and cheerful 
their aid.” 

While the Italian may talk elo- 
quently and fervently about the joys 
leisure—dolce far niente, really 
indulges idleness “sweet doing 
nothing” seldom other people. 
wisely rests during the midday 
heat, but begins work earlier and 
continues later. has great respect 
for efficiency and acquires with alarm- 
ing promptness the modern love 
speed and success. Automobile races 
demonstrate this trait their pro- 
portion Italian contestants and win- 
ners. Like their ancient ancestors, they 
still excel practical matters; they 
are great engineers well crafts- 
men, scientists well artists. 

the peasant really the bed-rock 
nation, usually affirmed, then 
the Italian nation has excellent 
foundation. Like his French cousin, the 
Italian peasant has good sense and im- 
mense capacity for patient labor and 
endurance. But more attractive, 
especially strangers, for has 
natural optimism and more active in- 
terest pleasing others, even with 
ulterior motive. Whether this conven- 
ient trait result ancient pro- 
longed good-breeding, whether 
reflects wholesome attitude enjoy- 
ing life for its own sake, gives his 
land unique charm. Perhaps comes 
from the habit living most the 
time out-of-doors where one sure 
part group. For the humble in- 
teriors are bare and devoid 
attractiveness and crowded, that 
only hard rain the need lie 
down can keep poor Italian inside his 
home. Pleasant human companionship, 
even the crowded doorstep 
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street, sweetens the hard bread, sour 
wine, macaroni. 

Years ago other traits used 
considered distinctly Italian; but now 
the somewhat external forces new 
ideal and method government and 
changed history seem affecting 
their old habits mind. Their attitude 
toward life used labeled static, 
comparison with our free and mobile 
attitude. While somewhat the same 
might have been said other Euro- 
peans, yet Constantine Panunzio felt 
that Italian character was actually 
moulded their old proverbs: 
trita, via tuta, and che lascia vecchio 
prende nuove, che lascia non 
che trova. But doubtful now 
whether the Fascist innovations and 
new educational disciplines will keep 
the younger Italians believing that 
“the beaten path the safe path,” and 
who leaves the old and takes the 
new knows what leaves but does 
not know what finds ahead.” Now 
instead laboring build railroads 
and gather harvests for foreign gov- 
ernments, during the past century 
the two Americas, Italians are urged 
more less forcibly labor for their 
own government foreign climes 
build empire for their posterity. 

Will imperial-mindedness ac- 
quired this distant progeny 
Julius Caesar? Even the humblest 
stroller along the splendid new thor- 
oughfares Rome impressed the 
large marble maps the ancient Ro- 
man Empire. Twice already—in 
classical and Christian times—the 
Eternal City has fulfilled Virgil’s 
prophecy for Rome (Aeneid, VI, 
835): “to rule the nations with im- 
perial sway, impose terms peace, 
spare the humbled, and crush the 
proud.” 
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THE TEACHERS’ APRON STRINGS 


FLORENCE TEAGARDEN 


FAR know the first written 
third chapter Genesis where 
are told that Adam and Eve made 
themselves aprons from fig leaves. 
The idea must have proven 
practical one for seems aprons have 
been worn, more less, ever since. 
also notice that the beginning 
aprons were worn both Adam and 
Eve. After time, however, order 
show his superiority man discarded 
his apron and left worn 
women only. think shall able 
show later on, however, that some 
school men are wearing aprons even 
today. Now for the strings the 
not know just when nor 
how they originated. About all 
know that some time another 
history mothers began wearing 
aprons that fastened with strings and 
that eventually they even tied their 

children these apron strings. 

Let look that picture for mo- 
ment—a mother with her child tied 
her apron strings. the first place, 
would appear that the mother was do- 
ing some dirty work, else why the 
apron? the second place, seems 
self evident that child were old 
enough following his mother 
around tethered her apron string, 
would old enough going 
under his own steam and therefore old 
enough allowed some freedom 
and self determination. the third 
place, appears from the records that 
some lazy mothers found conven- 


ient have their children thus an- 
chored that they never did untie the 
knot, and their poor unfortunate chil- 
dren went through life unable think 
their own thoughts, make their own 
decisions, plan their own comings and 
goings—in short, they were tied 
their mother’s apron strings for life. 
Thus, see how the apron, coming 
did from humble and practical 
origin, deteriorated into fetter, 
shackle, and restraint. Apron strings 
have now even come veritable 
symbol all that old-fashioned and 
out date. 

The home and the school have al- 
ways been connected very intimate 
way because the children whom 
they were both interested. not 
surprising, therefore, that the school 
the old days adopted some the 
ways the home even the apron. 
But styles Motherhood have 
changed. 

Now how about styles for teachers? 
Have they changed? Yes, believe 
they have. great many our really 
professional teachers have, figuratively 
speaking, arrived the water-wave, 
manicure, 
stage. Some teachers the male sex 
have reached, figuratively speaking, 
the tailor-made suit, the shirt-and-tie- 
that-match, and the weekly-trouser- 
press stage. Unfortunately, however, 
there are these glorious United 
States ours some teachers who are 
far out date professionally that 
they are wearing figurative aprons and 
who, worse yet, continue tie their 
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pupils the strings these aprons. 
think, the truth were known, they 
probably also wear little bags asa- 
around their necks, put red 
flannel underwear about November 
and carry rabbit’s foot! The apron 
the badge the out-of-date school 
teacher. 

Perhaps would well for 
watch some these apron wearers 
right their classrooms and see, 
can, what difference wearing apron 
strings really makes. order 
very practical about the matter let 
examine few school problems. Tru- 
ancy may good one with which 
begin. The school law says that chil- 
dren between certain ages must attend 
school, and sometimes children just 
not attend school. Shall see what 
some the apron brigade with this 
problem truancy? And just this 
point should like whisper, that 
would never get aside the bounds 
our professional circle, that strongly 
suspect some principals and even 
superintendents wearing 
aprons when comes handling tru- 
ancy. met one not long ago. said 
me: “We have boy school who 
will not come school. plays tru- 
ant large part his time. What 
should about it?” said him, 
don’t know what you should 
ment. Finally stammered out: 
“Why, thought that was your busi- 
ness. Why don’t you know what 
about And then stammered out, 
don’t know what about 
because you have not told why the 
boy plays truant.” “Why, what does 
that have with it?” said, and 
all seriousness, believe that did 
not know what had with it. 
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was not only wearing apron, 
but think probably wears pulse 
warmers! 

then told him about boy with 
whom had been working shortly 
before that. The boy had been great 
problem because his truancy, and his 
teacher was very anxious not 
old fashioned apron-wearer, she 
trying get some real help for the 
boy. She had not been able find out 
what the boy did when played tru- 
ant, where went, why stayed 
out school. Finally suggested 
her that might give clue she 
were keep kind diary for the 


boy indicating just when stayed 


away and what happened those 
days, the day before, and the day after. 
about ten days two weeks she 
came with her diary record for the 
both suddenly exclaimed, “Why, it’s 
always Tuesdays and Thursdays 
that stays away.” There had not 
been single absence any other 
day. Then began trying see why 
Tuesdays and Thursdays were differ- 
ent from other days. Suddenly the 
light dawned the teacher and she 
said: know. That’s music day. Jim’s 
voice changing and sometimes 
cracks and rather noticeable because 
there are not many boys the room, 
and Jim supposed singing alto 
with some the older girls.” And 
right that point found out that this 
teacher hadn’t worn aprons school 
for long time she said: 
fix that! that the reason Jim 
doesn’t want come school 
Tuesdays and Thursdays just go- 
ing right the principal’s office and ask 
him won’t let excuse Jim from 
music for awhile and let him down 
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the wood-work shop the basement 
and work there while have music.” 
have not heard any more about tru- 
ancy from Jim. 

Now this truancy problem raises an- 
other point that clearly distinguishes 
the apron-wearer from the modern 
teacher. the old days there was 
kind halo thrown around the sacred 
institution—the school. was revered. 
Not only were the school and the 
building held sacred but even the time 
spent the school. Out this rever- 
ence for externals there grew the 
curious notion that child lost any 
time school—note the expression 
“lost any time,” had “make 
up.” Now just exactly how does one 
make time? easy see how 
one could and should make work. 
there are three outside assignments 
history and thirty problems arith- 
metic and many themes English 
that seem desirable certain 
grade within certain time, prob- 
ably good thing have every child 
least that much. (Of course some 
superior children should even given 
opportunity more than that.) 
Now suppose boy girl plays tru- 
ant and misses much this work. 
Good practice would seem dictate 
that somehow another she 
should required demonstrate 
sooner later mastery this sub- 
ject matter. will probably 
necessary begin piling this missed 
work him the very day returns, 
the work the next grade satis- 
factorily are perhaps right giv- 
ing him chance “make this 
work.” When that said perhaps 
all said. see way which time, 
such, can should made up. 
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Yet how many apron teachers ac- 
tually require truant children stay 
hour after school every day until 
the time they missed made up. Isn’t 
wonder they ever come back? 
heard recently case this kind. 
The boy question high school 
boy. given trouble school 
and been somewhat nui- 
sance, but not sure that too many 
school people have tried find out 
why. Last year cut classes rather 
frequently. During the summer, 
seemed grow considerably. 
seemed develop degree serious- 
ness that had not shown before. 
When school began this Autumn 
assured his mother that was going 
school regularly and was go- 
ing try very hard what was 
expected him. What deal cour- 
age that took! And how alert modern 
school people really interested that 
boy’s welfare would have been no- 
tice the change and make easy for the 
boy right. School had not been 
session more than six weeks, how- 
ever, when the principal reported that 
the boy was truanting again badly 
ever. Someone-with-an-understand- 
ing-heart started real investiga- 
tion. She went the school one day 
just before school resumed after lunch. 
There sat the boy the principal’s 
office. was being required report 
every half day and sit there until the 
bell rang for the first class. When the 
heart 
began talk the boy about why 
was truanting this year again said 
her: “Oh, well what’s the use? 
had thought could come back and 
start out all over again and with 
clean record this year but can’t 
what difference does make whether 
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come not?” Further questioning 
revealed that the boy was actually be- 
ing made report so-called de- 
tention room every afternoon after 
school year make the time 
that had truanted—when? Why, 
last year. course was not making 
work, for had managed 
promoted the next class. No, was 
not work was making up; was 
time, Can’t you just see the hoop skirts 
and the spinning wheels and the apron 
strings that school? 

heart told not long ago another 
incident that reeks asafcetida, red 
flannel underwear and other evidences 
bygone days and practices. tragic 
little figure aged nine had been play- 
ing truant. would school one 
day and out the next. course the 
truant officer had notified be- 
cause one must conform the school 
law. The truant officer did not seem 
have much better luck than anyone else 
affecting reform nine year old 
Bill. Bill continued truant. 
Finally, very-special-person was sent 
Bill’s house one morning bring 
him, one almost tempted say, 
dead alive, school. she told 
the story later the lady-with-the- 
understanding-heart, she started 
the hill toward the school with Bill. 
they got nearer the building Bill 
caught onto the palings the fence 
and pulled back saying: “I’m not go- 
ing! I’m not going there!” The 
very-special-person said the lady- 
with-the-understanding-heart: “What 
do? pretty nearly did not get 
him school this morning and 
afraid try again tomorrow 
run away from me. Anyway,” she 
sighed, can’t his home every 
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day for him. What shall do?” The 
lady with the understanding heart 
said the very-special-person: 
me. Did Bill talk you the way 
school? Did say anything you 
all?” The very-special-person re- 
plied, “Yes, talked.” The lady- 
with-the-understanding-heart 
said, “Now will you try tell 
Bill’s own words just exactly what 
said you?” “Yes,” was the answer. 
“He said me, don’t want 
there because don’t understand what 
they when they put figures 
the board when they read out 
book, and then the kids make fun 
clothes.’ 

Poor apron-string-very-special-per- 
son! Right there she had the clue all 
the time the palm her hand and 
did not even know it. The lady-with- 
the-understanding-heart said her: 
understand that your school you 
have intelligence tests for children and 
diagnostic tests reading and arith- 
metic. you know, have you found 
out, how Bill rates these tests? 
you know whether really capable 
doing the work his grade and 
understands it? you know whether 
has mastered the tool subjects suf- 
ficiently working with his class?” 
The very-special-person admitted that 
she did not know all but that she 
supposed she could find that out she 
went the principal’s office. When 
pressed little further she said that 
she thought there could something 
done about getting some clothes for 
Bill that were not obviously too 
big and not conspicuously patched. 
fact that conference believe the 
very-special-person learned great 
deal about why some children not 
like school and play truant 
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instead. believe she cut her own 
apron strings and threw her apron 
away that very day. 

Lest leave the wrong impression 
must hurry give some pictures 
which have seen recently teachers 
who have aprons apron strings 
and who know what when chil- 
dren not come school. One 
these fine teachers had her room 
little girl, who, morning after morn- 
ing, did not attend her classes. Usu- 
ally, however, she would come the 
afternoon. 
with the little girl’s parents revealed 
the fact that almost every morning 
about school time the little girl would 
get sick and begin vomit. Now 
happened that this apronless teacher 
had taken some college courses which 
helped her understand the way 
which children’s minds and their stom- 
achs work. she questioned the par- 
ents still further about the little girl’s 
vomiting the morning. appeared 
that usually about ten o’clock the 
sickness was over. The mother, how- 
ever, had hesitated send the child 
school the middle the morning, 
and she had allowed her stay out 
until the noon recess. The teacher be- 
gan think matters over. Why should 
this little girl get sick every morning? 
Why did the sickness disappear 
about the same time every day? Why 
was she never sick the afternoon? 
What were some the things that this 
little girl was timid about? And then 
all came the teacher’s mind like 
flash. This little girl, from very 
fine family, was somewhat shy little 
thing who withered and almost 
seemed become paralyzed under any 
kind competition. happened 
that for several weeks past this par- 
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ticular room had been having immedi- 
ately after the opening exercises rapid- 
fire drill arithmetic. The teacher 
had been giving out columns addi- 
tion see who could get the answer 
first. Sometimes she gave multiplica- 
tion division questions but always 
with the idea developing speed, 
speed, speed. she looked back over 
the past few weeks she could see that 
this little girl the mornings when 
she was school had become flushed, 
excited, and quite bothered during 
these competitive exercises. And, the 
teacher recalled, never once had the 
child put her hand indicate that 
she had the answer first! Being well- 
trained teacher with modern ideas 
regard what goes under child’s 
skin well his brain, she said 
herself: “Well! now that’s enough 
that. I’m not going have that child 
fall into the habit actually getting 
herself sick every morning she won’t 
have come room. I’m going 
fix things she will want well 
she come. There are other ways 
developing speed number work. 
And just give her little extra 
help the side she won’t em- 
barrassed about it. sir, I’m not go- 
ing have any child prefer 
come school. I’m going see 
that least thirty-five children 
want come.” 

How different our reports tru- 
ancy would could have all 
teachers like that one. know one 
whole school, however, that must have 
that kind. The reason think that 
recently one child the school devel- 
oped scarlet fever home over the 
week-end, When the school authori- 
ties learned about the following 
Monday morning, school had already 
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convened. The staff went into hur- 
ried consultation with the school physi- 
cian see whether they should send 
the other children home and quaran- 
tine the school. The last heard the 
children were trooping into the office 
pleading with the principal not send 
them home and not quarantine the 
school. They wanted much 
with their school work, they said, be- 
cause they liked school much! 
Shades the apron days! 

read recently city which 
one year reported twenty-thousand so- 
called unlawful absences. Think it! 
Twenty thousand times when children 
stayed away from school for reasons 
other than sickness! Now let just 
try imagine what the apron-string 
teachers and principals such city 
would about truancy. Some them 
would simply report absences the 
parents and then expect the parents 
the rest. course, some neigh- 
borhoods parents cannot expected 
understand the value keeping 
child fact, some parents 
even deliberately keep children out 
school earn money, help take 
care the other children, for other 
reasons. The teacher with modern 
ideas realizes such cases that mere 
reporting the parents not enough. 
Such cases, perhaps, require visits 
the home, perhaps even the evening 
when father home. Sometimes 
such visits will reveal great many 
things the observing teacher which 
will explain much about the child she 
trying teach. 

Some apron-string horse-and- 
buggy schools are not considerate 
they might about children’s feel- 
ings. heard recently teacher who 
asked all the children whose families 
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were the relief rolls rise. must 
say admire the spunk the twelve- 
year-old boy who went storming home 
that night and declared with clenched 
fists that was never going back 
that school again. perfectly sure 
should never asked to, nor 
should any other child asked, 
back that teacher again. She be- 
longs the spinning-wheel era when 
did not know that children learn 
through their feelings and their emo- 
tions well through their brain 
cells, 

heard not very long ago an- 
other apron-stringer who almost seems 
out her way refer every 
ward the Juvenile Court “court 
child.” Now, course, there are rea- 
sons and reasons why children become 
wards the Juvenile Court. Some 
the reasons have with delin- 
quency and some them not. Even 
when child being helped the 
Juvenile Court overcome delin- 
quency certainly the school will 
want help, also, and will want 
make easy possible for the child 
child about his being ward the 
court sounds like the cases used 
hear about, let hope there have been 
none within the last thirty years, when 
teachers would even say misbehav- 
ing boy, “Oh, suppose become 
and land the penitentiary 
just your brother did.” can think 
nothing that would hasten the trip 
the penitentiary any faster than 
that! 

The apron-string school immediate- 
refers its truants the Attendance 
Officer and then next the Juvenile 
Court. The modern school, the con- 
trary, says itself: “Let see first 
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can find out why these children 
not come school. Let see 
the fault the home the 
school. either case let see what 
can about it. Let see how much 
can find out about this child which 
will help understand him and 
his conduct. Let everything 
can first because after all our 
problem. Then find are still 
not successful will and get some 
outside help.” should not take any 
superintendent principal school 
director long determine whether the 
school apron-string school 
just watches how the school han- 
dles few cases truancy. 


And now let consider some other 
matters. The old-time teachers not 
only had apron-strings 
also had whalebones and chatelaine 
watches. have seen what they did 
about truancy now let see what 
happened when children failed did 
poor work school. have not told 
you yet any the apron-string things 
that did when began teaching 
the sixth grade. 
though, that wonder now why any 
School Board ever re-elected me. One 
shortcomings was, think, that 
those days must have believed that 
any child could his school work 
applied himself hard enough. 
used visit the homes pupils, 
but not all sure now how help- 
ful was because this wrong notion 
which had. not know exactly 
why thought that way except that 
believe most school teachers those 
days felt child did not learn was 
somehow other the child’s own 
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fault. believe thought that the 
thing that was wrong with the child 
was that mysterious part him 
which called his “will power” 
his “concentration” his “attention.” 
fear, though, there may few 
apron-stringers abroad the land 
even yet judging the case Anna 
May about whom heard recently. 
Anna May, seems, was fifteen and 
was the fifth grade. She had been 
the fifth grade for two years in- 
deed she had nearly every grade 
through which she had passed. Anna 
May was unusually tall even for 
fifteen year old, and did seem 
there just was neither seat nor aisle 
space enough accommodate her feet 
and legs. One day, not long ago, Anna 
May was struggling with some prob- 
lems involving denominate numbers 
when her teacher discovered that Anna 
May could not even long division. 
That was too much for Miss Apron- 
strings. think that Anna May was 
even doing fifth grade for the second 
time and still could not long divi- 
sion! She was amazed, and announced 
the fact Anna May and the rest 
the room. Anna May should 
ashamed herself after all that her 
teachers had tried for her. She 
just must not even trying or, 
course, she could the question. 
Finally Anna May did the unheard 
thing getting out her seat and 
deliberately leaving the room. Not 
knowing exactly where what 
she did another unheard thing 
and walked voluntarily into the prin- 
cipal’s office. The principal decided 
then was time something should 
done. Here was fifteen year old Anna 
May class with eleven and twelve 
year olds and still she could not 
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the work after having gone over all 
last year. Anna May was sent see the 
school psychologist. 
test showed her have mental age 
nine and one-half years. How she 
had ever progressed regular school 
routine the fifth grade still mys- 
tery. little questioning brought out 
the fact that Anna May dearly loved 
things about the house, loved 
set the table, and thought she would 
like learn how cook and sew and 
maybe wait table. Unfortunately 
for Anna May, not only teachers 
but sometimes whole school systems 
and even school laws get rather badly 
mixed with apron-string left-overs. 
The school law says Anna May must 
school until she sixteen, and 
her school organization says she can- 
not take any kind shop trade 
training until she has finished the 
eighth grade. Her particular school 
does not have special teacher 
special room for girls just like Anna 
May, looks she will have 
stay regular grade until she 
Then safe ten one bet 
that she will quit school. The princi- 
pal, however, has made clear all 
concerned that there must more 
threats hurled Anna May and 
more castigation and embarrassment 
over shortcoming which has nothing 
whatever with will power 
with trying hard enough. That prin- 
cipal has cut one pair apron strings. 
curious also how the good old 
days leave their mark even yet the 
matter school reports. 
friend mine came home recently 
with very long and sober face. the 
dinner table said the family: 
“Well, might well tell you for 
find out soon enough anyway. 
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think, from what the teacher said 
today, that when get report card 
Citizenship. What citizenship, 
father?” The family tried the best they 
could explain him what citizen- 
ship means or, least, what proba- 
bly means school report card. 
Naturally they and were somewhat 
disturbed over this blot the family 
escutcheon. few days later the child 
came running into the house waving 
his report card over his head and look- 
ing very happy. his mother asked 
see his report cried joyfully, 
didn’t make Citizenship after 
all. was Dependability!” Believe 
not this same child who has played 
the piano since was about five and 
who for the last two years has been 
playing the trumpet addition came 
home recently with Music 
his report His family were sur- 
prised, say the least, for they knew 
could read music and knew that 
liked school music. Finally, their curi- 
osity got the better them, and they 
called his teacher the telephone. 
They asked Johnnie was not doing 
his music well school. “Oh, yes in- 
deed,” said the music teacher, fact 
the best pupil have the room 
music.” “Well,” persisted 
mother, not understand then 
why that brought home grade 
Unsatisfactory music.” “Oh,” 
said the teacher, “that was because 
when leaves the room walks 
front desk instead behind it.” 
Can’t you just see the whalebones that 
teacher wears? 

seven year old own family 
connection came home recently look- 
ing like nothing much whipped 
dog. did not even need come 
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into the house tell his mother what 
had happened because some his lit- 
tle friends had run faster than had 
walked and had already told the dis- 
mal tale. seemed that Leland had 
been put back! had been put back 
into the lower class! After the first 
awfulness had worn off trifle, the 
mother did summon courage 
the teacher find out whether the 
teacher felt Leland could not learn 
and whether she thought was very 
dull just exactly what she did think. 
The teacher was the only one the 
story who seemed unconcerned about 
what had happened. Oh, indeed she 
did not think Leland was dull all. 
And anyway was just going have 
stay the lower grade for few 
days, maybe week, and then she 
would put him back with his own class. 
The mother was even more puzzled 
then and asked why the child had 
put back was only for week. 
What the world was wrong? 
“Well,” the teacher said, “every time 
gets line for reading class 
and another little boy giggle, and 
just thought I’d put him back until 
could get over his giggling.” Le- 
land, the merry little soul, with 
laugh infectious that makes 
everyone around him laugh, humili- 
ated, scared, becoming afraid his 
teacher, learning hate school his 
second year—why? Because gig- 
gles, and his teacher wears apron 
strings! 

The modern teacher the automo- 
bile and radio age knows that grades 
are good for anything, only 
show the child wherein accom- 
plishing and wherein failing. The 
modern well trained teacher very 
careful that the children her room 
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know what the marks are for and what 
they mean. fact the ultra modern 
teacher even teaches children how 
grade themselves! Think that! The 
modern teacher never uses demotion 
leaving back promotion time 
means discipline. Never does she 
that! Always she tries avoid embar- 
rassment for children who are failing. 

heard few days ago high- 
school teacher who had put one 
corner her blackboard what she 
called the Dishonor Roll. Under this 
heading she had written the names 
all the students who were failing 
her work. would fine thing 
some one you modernly trained 
teachers some day might have op- 
portunity ask that teacher—very 
politely, course—how she would 
feel the Superintendent her 
schools were post Dishonor Roll 
under which would list the names 
all teachers who were failing. Isn’t 
strange how long has taken 
members the human race learn 
put ourselves into the other person’s 
place and see how would feel 
under the same circumstances! 

nice looking young girl was sent 
visit with the other day. 
seems that her work high school had 
been the down grade ever since her 
freshman Last year she had 
incomplete grade bookkeeping and 
had failed history. This year, 
seems, she had made effort re- 
move these two deficiencies and was 
not now getting very good grades. The 
school authorities felt there must cer- 
tainly something pretty seriously 
wrong with the girl and wanted 
know could find the cause the 
trouble. shall take time tell you 
four things that found out that were 
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wrong. There were other things, but 
shall mention only four. the first 
place, found that the girl had 
Intelligence Quotient the Binet 
Test 92. Now Intelligence Quo- 
tient indicates, course, intelli- 
gence which call average normal. 
However, first-class high school, 
rule, takes something above 
average intelligence make the 
grade. High school graduates the 
country over are above average in- 
intelligence. Furthermore, the median 
intelligence quotient senior class 
high school higher than the me- 
dian intelligence quotient fresh- 
man class because the duller ones have 
very largely either failed stopped 
school. This girl then was duller 
her senior year than she had been 
her freshman year. She only appeared 
because the increased competition 
which she was having. 

second thing which found out 
was that she thought she could right 
and graduate with those two incom- 
plete grades out against her. She did 
not know she was supposed make 
them before she graduated. She 
hated the two subjects and had not 
wanted have anything more 
with them. When explained her 
that they might prevent her gradua- 
tion next June, she said all serious- 
ness that she certainly would see 
about them immediately. 

third thing which discovered 
was that the girl had not been well for 
many months, and that during the 
early part last year she felt bad 
and ate much and drank much 
water that her mother finally took her 
doctor. The physician was obliged 
tell the family that the girl has dia- 
betes and will have regu- 
lated diet and restricted program the 
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rest her life. She now eating 
prescribed diet and administering 
herself insulin three times day with 
hypodermic needle. She says some- 
times she wonders whether 
worth all that and whether worth 
the struggle. wonder how would 
have felt that blow had fallen 
sixteen! 

fourth thing which found out 
was that last year the Spring flood 
had the Ohio Valley, huge 
gasoline tank had come surging down 
the river, knocked the girl’s home 
right off its foundation and carried 
and everything away. The family 
were scattered for several days not 
even knowing where the other mem- 
bers the family were. Finally after 
time the Red Cross and other agen- 
cies had outfitted the family seven 
with various kinds and sizes clothes. 
Finally, also, the Red Cross had even 
built three-roomed house for the 
family, and these three rooms the 
family seven are now living. 
course, after high school basketball 
game dance you just can’t invite 
anybody when the family has 
live like that! 

Fortunately the girl’s home room 
teacher has shown some interest the 
girl, and the pathetic child says that 
she thinks would well and 
talk over some these things with 
Miss Watson. Now did take any par- 
ticular skills techniques find out 
these things about the girl? Finding 
and interpreting the Intelligence Quo- 
tient was the only point the whole 
procedure that required any technical 
training. The other facts not only 
could have been found out the 
school but were all probability al- 
ready known them. Evidently, 
however, the pieces the jig saw puz- 
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zle had never all been put together 
before. Certainly when they are put 
together there need further won- 
der about why the girl not doing 
well school she did when she en- 
tered high school. Think it—an in- 
telligence that working its very 
limits, lifelong struggle with dia- 
betes, together with the devastating 
experiences flood, and life with six 
other people three rooms! And then 
someone wondered why the girl was 
not doing satisfactory work school! 
schools get farther and farther away 
from the apron days, they will able 
ascertain and interpret and put to- 
gether all such facts themselves and 
will not need send out for special 
professional help often. 


have tried show some the 
differences between the old non-pro- 
fessional and the modern professional 
teacher the matters truancy and 
school grades and marks. Perhaps 
can take time for contrast between 
the two along one other line. Let see 
wherein these two types teacher dif- 
fer when children misbehave school. 
The teacher with the spirit 1937 al- 
ways says herself himself two 
things when child misbehaves: 
must find out what made him that,” 
and then “What would better 
help him won’t need want 
that anymore?” believe that the 
real teacher today binds those two 
questions her breast plate and lets 
them direct her every step. Sometimes 
when the first question asked 
made the child that?” “Why 
doing that? What satisfaction 
getting out it?”, the answer turns 
out relatively simple. Sometimes, 
for instance, the child doing things 
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merely show off. All right, then, 
why does feel that needs show 
off? because can’t show off 
recitations sports and has 
show off some other way? When 
such the case the wise teacher says 
herself: “Now see trying get 
some recognition doing the wrong 
thing. just not pay any attention 
the wrong thing the next time but 
the meantime going think 
something respectable that can 
which will put him the lime light 
little. Then hope can help him 
learn that fun the center 
things but that there are also lots 
ways having fun the side lines, 
too.” 

Sometimes when these fine teachers 
ask themselves, “Why doing it?”, 
they find the answer matter 
health. Not long ago worked with 
boy who had been scolded much 
school and had recently even been 
whipped for making much noise. 
When inquired about the kind 
noise made turned out that 
shuffled his feet around the floor 
endlessly and dropped rulers constant- 
ly. matter fact the child should 
not have been school all, for 
had pronounced case St. Vitus 
Dance. should have been bed 
home with rest and quiet and good 
food and serenity. However, four 
other members the family were 
chronically ill including both the 
father and mother, the family were 
relief and had neither enough food nor 
clothes. Perhaps the school would have 
been better place than such home 
that the boy could have been al- 
lowed lie down and rest whenever 
felt restless, could have 
been allowed only those things 
which were easy for him and involved 
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small-muscle strain. And above all 
things, his fidgeting and dropping 
things had only been understood be- 
ing part disease and not re- 
sult willfulness! Imagine whipping 
child with St. Vitus Dance because 
fidgets and drops things! 

Sometimes when say, “Why 
does it?”, find that the an- 
swer lies some conditions home. 
was asking myself that question not 
long ago worked with girl who 
not only had misbehaved terribly 
school but out school well and 
finally had sent, least was 
talked together said her, “Mar- 
garet, you could the thing 
you would like most the world what 
would you choose?” She looked 
seriously and said, “Be where there 
are fights arguments and every- 
body has job.” wonder how 
should have behaved school had 
lived such home and under such 
economic conditions! 

perfectly honest must add 
that occasionally the best teacher 
the world the best psychologist 
the best case-worker still unable 
find out what the child’s motivation is. 
more about that time goes on. 
the meantime, least can always 
what think will make easiest 
for the child right even 
have not succeeded finding out why 
does wrong. Obviously, will 
never try force confessions apolo- 
gies from children. may sometimes 
feel that punishment may actually 
helpful the child, but so, shall 
always try choose the punishment 
that will helpful. The punishment 
must not dragged out interminably; 
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must not given anger, and 
above all things must fair. 
must make the child want the 
right thing the next time. 

Before leave this matter chil- 
dren’s behavior must tell you story 
about some schools along the Atlantic 
Seaboard that should have supposed 
were far beyond the apron stage. 
fact, they are close New York 
City that should have supposed they 
might even have television! study 
was conducted eighty-three elemen- 
tary schoolrooms New Jersey with 
the idea learning just what the 
teachers really with behavior prob- 
lems their schools, why they 
what they do, and what they think 
they have accomplished what they 
do. The records were actually kept 
the instances which behavior prob- 
lems arose, and then the teachers told 
what they did about it, and why, and 
what good they thought they had 
done. Some very interesting results 
came out this investigation. 

the first place, was found that 
something over twelve hundred in- 
stances wrong behavior the teachers 
had met the situation some sort 
punishment three times frequently 
all other methods combined. 
That say, they did not always 
punish; sometimes they 
sometimes they reasoned with the 
child, etc. But when all these other 
methods were added together they 
were less than one-third many the 
number that had been met and han- 
dled through punishment. The second 
astonishing result this study was the 
discovery that these teachers tended 
use the same kind treatment for all 
misbehavior regardless what the 
misbehavior was. The treatment, 


other words, was not terms the 
particular behavior disease the child 
showed but was just treatment for be- 
havior sickness general. The third 
conclusion the study was, that, ac- 
cording what the teachers them- 
selves said, their primary purpose was 
remove the disorder rather than 
remove the underlying causes the 
problem. The teachers showed their 
answers that they failed take into 
account the motives and reasons for 
the child’s behavior but were inter- 
ested only making him stop doing 
what was doing. And wonder 
wonders the answers showed, the 
fourth place, that the teachers were 
quite well satisfied with the success 
which they thought they had had 
meeting these behavior problems 
school. Couldn’t some you over 
into New Jersey and cut off some 
these aprons and hoop skirts and sub- 
stitute for them modern professional 
suit armor made out the case- 
work point view? 

must close, but before 
should like answer question that 
many you are asking yourselves. 
Some you are saying: “How shall 
ever find time all these things 
that you say modern professionally 
trained teacher ought order 
understand her pupils? After all 
must teach subject matter, too, and 
that takes time.” never hear that 
question, even suspect it, without 
thinking the old story about the 
child who was failing geography. 
She was given note take home 
her mother about the matter. When 
she returned the next day, the teach: 
asked her what her mother had 
about the geography work. The girl 
replied, “Why, she said that she never 
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knowed Jogafy and she got married 
and her sister never knowed Jogafy 
and she got married and you know 
Jogafy and you ain’t never got mar- 
ried she guesses Jogafy don’t 
amount much.” wonder myself 
school subject matter amounts 
much makes such demands our 
time and strength that not have 
opportunity understand our chil- 
dren. 

Such papers this probably make 
you feel like the little girl’s chameleon 
must have felt. The little girl had been 
told that she put her chameleon 
green fabric would turn green. She 
tried and sure enough did. Then 
she put him red fabric and 
turned red. She tried him brown 
and other colors, and each time 
changed his skin suit 
ground. But the little girl went one 
step too far when she put the poor 
thing piece Scotch plaid, and 
burst himself trying make good! 
don’t want you burst yourselves 
trying follow out all our admoni- 
tions, may just ask you cut the 
apron strings remembering only 
four things. First, the real teacher 
always tries find the reason 
motives for what child does. Sec- 
ond, the real teacher always tries 
arrange matters will easy and 
natural for the child what she 
thinks should. Third, real teacher 
never does child what she would 
Fourth, real teacher always remem- 
bers both for herself and for the child 
what Sir John Lubbock said once, 
cannot think but that the world would 
better and brighter our teachers 
would dwell the Duty Happi- 
ness well the Happiness Duty.” 
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not care for travelling— 

love chairs and rooms; 

miss pans and brooms. 


What gallant launch me, 
With stiff sails, blank and white? 
fluffy curtains bed, 

And smooth sheets, drawn tight. 


fire gossips all through tea; 


The faucet talks, “drip, drop.” 
The crock lolls open-mouthed me, 


The rafters gasp and pop. 


Dukes and lords are lost me, 
Compared homely joys— 

love the lads who bring the milk, 
The slim-faced grocery-boys! 


And when take wandering 
Out garden patch, 

simply cannot wait get 
Back in, and close the latch. 
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SKYLINE TRAIL GOING ITs SEEMINGLY CARELESS WAY, VAGRANT 
Byway UNENDING CHARM—LAKE LOUISE 
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will gazing with wonder—and 
perhaps amusement—at the col- 
lege Faculty and graduating class 
marching the academic procession 
and arrayed caps and gowns and 
hoods outlandish shapes and riotous 
colors. What does all mean? asks 
Mr. Average American. 

There genuine significance and 
hoary tradition about all this para- 
phernalia. man—not even the 
learned professors themselves—can 
tell just when these flowing gowns 
with gaily tinted hoods hanging down 
the back became the insignia uni- 
versity rank and station. Far back 
the Middle Ages certain types such 
hoods and robes, worn the clergy, 
who then composed most the Facul- 
ties, began retained the stu- 
dents when lay fashions were chang- 
ing. Those academic costumes were in- 
deed useful the ancient days; for 
the early college halls were bitterly 
cold, and the students found the gowns 
and hoods—then actually worn over 
the head—just about the only protec- 
tion from freezing death during the 
professor’s lecture! 

very early date these college 
men commenced add touches 
color the outfit designate their 
particular schools, departments and 
student clubs fraternities. Naturally 
the further away from the church the 
university grew, the more brilliant be- 
came these tints, until Faculties began 
look like parading 

And today the colors their 
hoods you may know them. dark 
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WHY THESE CAPS AND GOWNS? 


blue there and also the three bars 
sophy—perhaps because some our 
modern philosophy does incline to- 
ward indigo! the hood white 
holds the degree Doctor Letters 
Literature, indicating the purity 
literature. But, course, the custom 
was instituted before the creation 
the modern novel! the hood con- 
tains green you may sure the pro- 
fessor has taken his degree Pharma- 
medicine; for are not the medici- 
nal herbs green? wears purple 
graduate law—for the early 
judges wore the royal purple when 
the bench. If, however, the hood 
lined with scarlet means that the 
gentleman has his degree Theology, 
and following the ancient custom 
the cardinal’s scarlet robe. 

Russet the hood seems appropri- 
ate enough for graduate Forestry, 
and one look the average underpaid 
school teacher convinces you that pale 
blue exactly right for the hood 
the fellow who has taken his degree 
Pedagogy Education. But why 
the dentist’s hood should lilac, the 
musician’s pink, the graduate li- 
brarian’s lemon something 
mystery. 

And those gowns, especially the 
sleeves—note them closely this 
year’s commencement exercises. There 
real meaning them. the gown 
plain black stuff, with long, pointed 
sleeves, give the lad but little atten- 
tion; simply Bachelor some 
sort—bachelor being from the low 
Latin meaning cow! But the 
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gown silk, with long, closed 
sleeves, with slit about half-way 
down for the arms poke through, 
grant the gentleman some reverence; 
If, however, the silk gown has round 
bell sleeves and faced down the front 
and barred across the sleeves with 
black velvet with the colors seen 
the hood, bow down and worship; for 
the wearer learned Doctor 
something other! Finally, the 
gown trimmed with gold braid and 
the cap have golden tassel, abject; 
fooled all doctor’s gowns; they 
may also worn college trustees, 
some whom never saw the inside 
college textbook. 

Long before the Revolution, 
American Faculties, largely trained 
Oxford and Cambridge, had imported 
this idea “academic costume.” Old 
King’s College, now Columbia, 
brought over the rules for such ap- 
parel Oxford; and Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton soon followed this lead. 
But the gay tints the European uni- 
versities were abomination the 
Puritanical professors Harvard and 
Yale, and the Colonial gowns and 
hoods were rather subdued tone. 

The sturdy Middle West and the 
conservative South long resisted the 
urge wear “black nightgowns” and 
“mortar board” caps. those sections 
the student-speakers commence- 
ment appeared dress suits, while the 
President donned his Prince Albert. 
But 1880 the University Penn- 
sylvania, New York University, and 
the University the South (Sewanee) 
were demanding academic costume for 
all important ceremonies. Then 
1883 the seniors Williams College, 


order prove that they were indeed 
seniors, appeared robes and caps, 
and 1884 the famous woman’s col- 
lege, Wellesley, followed suit. 

Now Bryn Mawr, 1885, required 
standardized costume, and 1886 
Harvard clinched the matter when 
the celebration its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, not only re- 
quired, but supplied gowns, hoods, and 
caps, modeled after those use for 
thousand years Europe. 

seriously was this matter now 
being taken that commission aca- 
demic costume was created, composed 
some the most noted educators 
America, and after years genuine 
research presented its “code” May, 
1895. The rules the commission 
were widely accepted that 1902 
the University the State New 
York obtained charter for the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau Academic Cos- 
tume—an organization that once be- 
gan the arduous task determining 
and registering the official colors 
the more than 800 colleges the 
United States and its colonies. Today, 
after more than thirty years investi- 
gation, the Bureau can tell you in- 
stantly how dress and what colors 
wear for any commencement proces- 
sion the world. 

Thus type garb more than 
thousand years old has gained com- 
plete rebirth. Certainly has two ad- 
vantages: far cheaper than the old- 
time graduating dress suit—the 
whole modern outfit can now 
rented for three four dollars—and 
gives the audience the commence- 
ment exercises something gaze 
while the orator the occasion bor- 
ing the graduating class with moth- 
eaten advice. 


GERMAN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
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KEY the progress our 

habit listening the whole 
world and picking what best 
for our nation. This discriminative 
ability should applied sedulously 
our education, for nation best 
its educational thinking which 
best informed. the past our America 
has largely received her educational 
inspiration from England, France, 
Italy, Scandinavian, and German 
speaking fact that the 
American education the past has 
been and present continues in- 
fluenced Pestalozzi, Froebel, Her- 
bart, Ziller, Rein, Preyer, Hegel, 
Meumann, Stern, Doerpfeld, 
Burgerstein, Freud, Pfister, 
Jean Paul (Richter), Pabst, 
Lay, Paulsen, Schultze, Oster- 
mann, Forel, Nelson, Lietz, 
Kerschensteiner, Zizek, Offner, 
Lange, Steiner, Count Keyserling, 
Schohaus, Dilthey, Pollock, 
Haufe, Kretschmer, Lind- 
worsky, Matthias, and many Germans 
both former days and others now 
living, whose works have been trans- 
lated into English, representing both 
theoretical (scientific, research) and 
practical (art) works. Besides these 
English translations the German 
pedagogical works have mention 
also the excellent works our Ameri- 


can educators dealing with the German 
education, such those Th. Alex- 
ander and Parker, Kandel, 
burne, Stearns, Monroe, 
Terman, Klemm, Russell, Learned, 
Hall, Ch. Judd, Scripture, 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, al. 
And turn, Germans have translated 
the works some our best Ameri- 
can educators, wit St. Hall, 
Dewey, Goddard, James, 
Thorndike, Kirkpatrick, Judd, 
Titchener, Felix Adler, Bald- 
win, Tadd, This mutual 
aid and urgently needed 
this very period when there evi- 
dence that our educational affairs are 
wrestling with two pedagogical canker 
diseases—educational inferiority, and 
still worse, pedagogical self-stultifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, there shown 
most creditable appreciation the 
U.S. the Pestalozzi movement, the 
Oswego movement, the spirit Froe- 
belian Kindergarten, also the Herbar- 
tian school this country, preached 
especially Chrisman, Charles 
and Frank McMurry, Garmo, 
Judd, al., the movement (W. 
Stern was the originator it), etc., 
all these movements our United 
States having received their impulse 
from German speaking countries. 
the other hand, since 1900 and more 
recently since the Great War there 
has been aroused earnest interest 
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for our American education Ger- 
many displayed Dr. Erich Hylla 
who now Columbia University 
and who wrote excellent study 
Die Schule der Demokratie: Ein Auf- 
riss des Bildungswesens der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten (Beltz 1928, 300, illus- 

For many centuries the German 
people represented real land ped- 
science and practice edu- 
That land consists mainly 
the present three independent repub- 
Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land (the German language spoken 
this ideal Swiss Republic sixteen 
out twenty-two cantons—French 
five, and Italian two), totalling 
about seventy-five millions pure 
German stock (exclusive large 
number the Germans Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Latvia, Poland, Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, Russia, United States, etc.). 
They are located the heart Con- 
tinental Europe, having come into con- 
tact with the cultures all nations 


*Compare also the works Bonn, Geld und 
Geist, 1927; Brinkmann, Demokratie und 
1927; Feiler, America-Europa, 1927; Kartzke, Das 
Amerikanische Schulwesen, 1928; Langenscheidt, Land 
und Leute Amerika, 1926; Silbermann, Aus 
Yorker Hoeheren Schulen, 1927; Zielesch, Jugend 
Lande der Jugend, 1926; Baernreither, Jugendfuer- 
sorege und Strafrecht den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika, 1907; Loebner, Die Grundzuege des Un- 
terrichts-und Erziehungswesens den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika, 1907; Kuypers, Volksschule 
und Lehrerbildung den Ver. Staaten ihren her- 
Zuegen, 1907; Muensterberg, Die Ameri- 
1904; Lamprecht, Americana, 1906; Beck, 
Americana Paedagogik, 1912; Stern, Die Jugend- 
bildungswesen, 1910; Wheeler, Die Organisation des 
Unterrichts den Ver. Staaten von Nord 
Amerika, 1900; Wheeler, Unterricht und Demokratie 
Amerika, 1910; Sinclair, Der Rekrut: Eine Studie 
ueber amerikanische Erziehung, 1928; Perry, Die 
Amerikanische Universitaet, 1907; Bagley, 
Schulwesen (Rein’s Enzyclopaedia, 1903, 
103-155), etc. 
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since immemorial times described, 
for example, Germania 
(written about one hundred years after 
Caesar wrote his Gallic Wars), 
(1810), the modern works 
Thomas Carlyle, Chamberlain, 
Count Gobineau, Professor Milosh 
Trivunatz Belgrad University and 
many other foreigners note. 

The aim this article deal ex- 
clusively with educational movements 
Germany since 1900, 
unique the history the German 
people, who have suffered both from 
multiplicity states and political 
parties well from all kinds 
educational standards. According 
Th. Ziegler (Die geistigen und so- 
zialen Stroemungen Deutschlands 
19. und 20. Jahrhundert bis zum Be- 
ginn des Weltkrieges, 1921, 456): 
ist Ende einer Periode 
einer Generation klar gewesen wie 
den Menschen das Jahr 1900, dass 
das Jahrhundert einen an- 
deren, vor allem einen bestimmteren, 
ausgesprocheneren Charakter tragen 
werde und tragen muesse als das letzte 
Jahrzehnt des Ende gehenden 
neunzehnten.” Just four years before 
the World War, the year the 
Antimodernisteneid vow against 
modernism, Kurt Martens published 
his Literatur Deutschland (1910) 
which find him saying: 

true that politics and economics 
there was then (i.e. when Germany was 
collection small states) little swag- 
ger about, though swaggering was not yet 
any case German trait. Capitalism and 
militarism were not even the hobblede- 
hoy period: they were but feeding for 
apple-cheeked urchins might do. The 
German citizen went soberly and consider- 
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ately about his business, talked harmless 
politics with his neighbors, and sang the 
evening his beautiful and dreamy folk 
songs. The ringing trichord made for 
the raucous voice the drill-sergeant, that 
dreaded petty official, and the commercial 
traveller was not then, has since 
gradually become, the fanfare the new 
German nation. had then aristoc- 
racy with aristocratic principles and forms 
life, and corps officers mainly re- 
cruited from this aristocracy; had also 
patrician class trade and commerce, 
and patricians culture who cultivated the 
temperate enjoyment life. Germany 
culture was indigenous; Germany then had 
style. Now, Germany arsenal, stock 
exchange, madhouse, monster hotel. 
Many thinking educators Ger- 
many, like real patriots, were agitated 
over the question whether could 
truly said: Germania docet, that 
Germany the land schools, for 
the narrow nationalism, onesided in- 
tellectualism, partisan politics rigid 
militarism tended become the three 
fundamental principles German life 
and German education, leading one 
and the same goal—Education the 
State, Education for the State, and 
ing policy the “State interference” 
neglected other social agencies: home, 
community, society, church, etc. Many 
German educators knew the dangers 
and shrank from the flattery for- 
eigners, and preferred listen their 
own native thinkers and scientists who 
claimed that the education that was 
prescribed for the German was wrong 
because (according Hehn’s Goethes 
Hermann und Dorothea): (1) “In 
general must admitted that the 
German nature there but little feel- 
ing for politics,” (2) there lack 
efficiency and narrowness his being, 
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(3) has presence mind, (4) 
not clever, and (5) not re- 
fined; (according Goethe): (1) 
has taste, (2) not skillful 
writing, (3) tends toward ab- 
stractness, (4) has artistic sense, 
(5) slow his apprehension, (6) 
less public, (7) has nice opinion 
himself, (8) not scholar, 
(9) sentimental, (10) too 
much under the spell the foreign 
spirit, (11) isa philistine, and (12) 
not clear his writing and 
saying; (according Schopen- 
hauer): (1) suffers from too much 
detail expressing his thoughts and 
(2) not original his judgment 
and his behavior. Some these state- 
ments are too severe, but they may 
ascribed false education rather 
than innate shortcomings. 

Among the progressive teachers and 
educators there was desire aban- 
don the traditionally mechanized, 
automatized, ossified, petrified and co- 
cooned public school. They looked for 
new and better ideal, consonant with 
the German nature means com- 
plete regeneration the public school. 
This school oscillated between its Don 
Quixote, the speculative genius, and its 
idealistic bent the German people 
(Victor Hugo called Germany “the 
India the West”); and its Sancho 
Panza, Nietzsche’s self-centered type 
individualism which preaches the 
gospel “living-out-one’s life,” ad- 
vocating the maxim “Become what 
you tend become” (his Auslebungs- 
theory, werde wer bist). But these 
insistent teachers and educators were, 
after all, only seekers and beginners. 
One these great educational leaders 
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was, doubt, Dr. Anton Sickinger 
(1858-1930) who established the first 
municipal school experiment Mann- 
heim 1900. This Mannheim School 
System stands out the first and most 
significant endeavour organize all 
schools large modern industrial 
city into codrdinated, articulated and 
harmonious structure. Its motto is: 
“The school exists for the child and 
must organized from the point 
view the child, his needs, capaci- 
ties, abilities, and rate maturation.” 
For forty-five years (the system was 
closed, for political reasons, 1935) 
the Mannheim System offered each 
child the possibility receiving the 
best possible education under compul- 


sory school attendance, thus enabling 


him take into practical life the most 
worthwhile results school training, 
skill and joy work. (Sickinger, 
Der Unterrichtsbetrieb 
Volksschulkoerpern sei nicht schema- 
tisch-einheitlich, 
ziert-einheitlich, Mannheim, 1904). 


large group progressive ex- 
perimental schools followed the spirit 
and practice the Mannheim School 
System, and the very air the educa- 
tional world since 1900 charged with 
the electricity educational recon- 
struction. All progressives depre- 
cated more less the traditional no- 
tion education, i.e., the rudiments 
intellectual education (knowledges 
and skills) the panacea for all cul- 
tural evils. These new schools consider 
the education harmonious devel- 
opment body, senses, will, and emo- 
tions, well intellect—the whole 
milieu environment the child 


considered the agent education. 
Their course study emphasized 
fresh air, good, wholesome manual 
training, reasonable cultivation the 
arts, instincts, proper physical care, 
moderate bodily exercise, abundant 
recreation and sane home relationship. 
“Back nature” the mighty call 
all those who preach and practice the 
natural education inculcated the 


‘German Landerziehungsheime (coun- 


try home schools) Herman Lietz 
(1868-1919) Ilsenburg (1898), 
Haubinda (1901), Bieberstein (1904) 
and the Landwaisenheim Vecken- 
stedt (1914), and the freie Schulge- 
meinden (free school communities) 
Wickersdorf, Odenwaldschule (Paul 
Geheeb), the Freie Schul- und Werk- 
gemeinschaft (W. 
Heine), Schule Meer (Luserke), 
Landerziehungsheime 
muehle (L. Wunder, Nelson), 
Herrlingen (L. Wunder), the Heim- 
schule Laacher See (B. Benten), 
(Bondy), the Maedchen Landerzie- 
hungsheim Gaienhofen (on Boden- 
see), the schools Schloss Salem 
Salem, and Schondorf (on Bodensee), 
the Bergschule Hochwaldhausen (O. 
Steche) Herbstein, Oberhessen, the 
Landschulheim Solling (Th. Leh- 
mann), etc. this article can not 
enter into the most interesting de- 
tails these country home schools 
which are idealized the Heim der 
Hoffnung (home hope) the 
Ideal Humanitaet 
(ideal godly humanity). These are 
all year ’round outdoor schools, where 
all nations the globe could united 
into friendly common participation 
the spirit Herder’s Licht, Liebe, 
Leben (light, love, life), for “higher 
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than the ideals race, nation, creed 
the ideal manhood, humanity, 
which should not abandoned,” 
use the original words Dr. Lietz. 
that sense alone have un- 
derstand the later words this author 
the 

second group German progres- 
sive schools developed under the 
banner: Vom Kinde aus! This refrain 
the Hamburger teacher, Glaeser, 
the basis school reform the mod- 
ern echo Rousseau’s “Back na- 
tive, and this was the conviction 
Berthold Otto’s school 
Lichterfelde. Here the creativeness 
the child not expressed only the 
written and oral compositions and 
other school arts but also children’s 
court pupils self-governments, free- 
dom children ask questions and 
the so-called Gesamtunterricht con- 
centration instruction 
teaching, method which dis- 
penses with time schedules and divi- 
sion curricula into separate school 
subjects. This spirit starting with 
the child the child-centered school 
has been advocated and practiced 
large number Montessori schools 
public and private Montessori- 


heim, 1926; Bondy, Das neue der 
Erziehung, 1925; Grunder, 
und Freie Schulgemeinde, 1916; Huguenin, Die 
Odenwaldschule, 1926; Klein, Die Freie Schul- 
gemeinde Wickersdorf, 1928; Luserke, Die Schulge- 
meinde, 1923; Nelson, Knecht- 
geist, 1921; Nelson, Fuehrer, 1921; 
Nelson, Die Reformation der Gesinnung durch 
hung Selbstvertrauen, 1923; Uffrecht, Die freie 
Schul-und Werkgemeinschaft, 1928. 

*Compare: Gerhards, Zur Beurteilung der 
Montessori Paedagogik, 1928; Grunwald, Montes- 
sori-Erziehung Familie, Kinderhaus, Schule, 1928; 
Hecker-Muchow, Fr. Froebel und Maria Montessori, 
1929; Schroeteler, Die Montessori-Methode, 1929. 
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haeuser, both which are abundantly 
represented Berlin and other 
cities—Breslau, 
Aachen, Koeln, Frankfurt M., 
The most important experi- 
ment apply Otto’s idea public 
school 1000 pupils the Magde- 
burg Versuchsschule Sedanring (F. 
Rauch) with two distinctive traits: 
(1) free family talks natural spirit 
family-dealing with free inte- 
gral teaching which expanded into 
formal Gesamtunterricht, based 
experience and totality the subject 
matter, (2) free activity children 
which leads from talk into 
many-sided life situations within the 
school grade. 

Another type such school 
Berthold Otto der einklassigen 
Dorfschule Holbeck near Luden- 
walde. Its teacher, Kretschmann, 
has applied Otto’s principles since 
1920 and 1927 introduced Otto’s 
free Gesamtunterricht his country 
school. 

Martin Spielhagen, too, was influ- 
enced the ideas Otto when in- 
troduced them his country school 
Borni, near Potsdam, described 
his Von der 
zur freitaetigen Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
(1930), Die Umgestaltung der 
schuloberstufe Gesamtun- 
terricht der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
einer einklassigen Landschule (1926). 

The third group progressive 
schools Germany based the 
spirit and doing the so-called Ar- 
beitsschule (work school, labor school, 
activity school), whose aim stress 
either the work hand (G. Kerschen- 
steiner, Muenchen) the free men- 
tal activity (H. Gaudig, Leipzig). Be- 


| 
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tween these two extremes* have 
variety Arbeitsschulen Dort- 
mund (Daubenspeck), Augsburg 
(Loeweneck), the Dresden and Leip- 
zig Versuchsklassen, Berlin (P. Werth 
Vorweck, Bogen), Jena (O. 
Scheibner), Marktbreit (Heywangs), 
Rossbach (H. Kloos, Link, 
Eckhardt), Berlin-Wilmersdorf (G. 
Schmidt), Stettin (Putzar), Breslau 
Since the scholastic year 
156 experimental classes 
have been opened Vienna and 
the various provinces Austria. 
the governmental decree June 
1920, the experimental classes have 
been transformed into the Hospitier- 
klassen classes application, with 
the privilege maintaining certain 
number the first (the classes ap- 
plication received teachers who asked 
take them for probation period). 
The interest youth welfare Vi- 
enna was great that January 
1927 the Office Youth (under the 
direction Dr. Tandler) had 6000 
permanent employees and 6000 vol- 
untary helpers watching over 37,000 
The Austrian school experi- 
ments are dealing mainly with the ele- 
mentary education while the Prussian 
experimental schools are addition 
concerned with the secondary educa- 
tion. 

The German Gemeinschaftsschulen 
community schools tend show 
that education impossible without 
social organization, for advanced 
stage social organization possible 


detailed account these two extremes given 
N.Y.U. Master Thesis written Natalie Gun- 
kel: “The Spirit the Arbeitsschule New Deal 
Education with Special Reference the Contro- 
versy between Kerschensteiner and Gaudig,” 1936, 
277- 
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without complete systematic educa- 
tion. These numerous schools have 
been developed (1) increased 
and refined self-activity based the 
methodical communal work and divi- 
sion work among pupils; (2) the 
necessities economical life the 
community; (3) the schools un- 
der the spell philosophy 
life (Weltanschauungsschulen) desig- 
nated for children parents who 
share the same spirit; and (4) 
aim purpose Zweck- 
arouse new national 
spirit means community atmos- 
phere. All these schools are mainly 
public elementary schools, but there 
are few high schools aiming de- 
velop unity school 
one school for all) community. 
Such schools exist Frankfurt a.M. 
(Gruppe), Feudingen near Mannheim 
(M. Enderlin), Leipzig-Connewitz 
(Schnabel, Dresden, Kassel (Caster), 
Hildesheim (L. Falke), Chemnitz, 
Bochold III Essen, Magdeburg- 
Buckau Sundhausen near 
Gotha, Krefeld-Lehmheide, Gera, 
Bremen (H. Scharrelmann), Ham- 
burg (K. Zeidler), Lottig, 
Reise, Glaeser, Hein, Lamszus, 
Henningsten, Gebhard, Goetze, 
Paulsen, Jantzen, Tode, Hoeller, 
Herzer, Hueve), Berlin (A. Jensen, 
Paulsen, Wittbord, Hering, 
Wuerty, Hahn—there are such 
schools Berlin addition its 
numerous Sammelschulen), the Gar- 
tenarbeitsschulen Berlin-Neukoeln 
(H. Huehne), Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
(O. Mehlan), Duesseldorf, Leipzig, 
Victorburg Ostfriesland (Fr. 
Gerdes), Oberappenfeld (Toepfer) 
Hohenkraenig (Muhlke), 
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grieben (Piegorsch), 

The German community schools 
the level secondary education are 
not very numerous but they are 
great importance shaping the des- 
tiny the youth population sec- 
ondary schools. the first place 
have mention the Lichtwarkschule 
Hamburg, then the Schulfarm 
Scharfenberginsel near Berlin. 

Another type the German pro- 
gressive schools the Freie Waldorf- 
schulen Rudolf Steiner Schools 
Stuttgart, Hamburg-Wandsbeck, 
Jena, Berlin-Zehlendorf, Hannover 


Ferber, Berthold Ottos Wollen und 
Wirken, 1926; Alberts, Aus dem Leben der Bert- 
hold Otto Schule, 1925; Kretschmann, Ge- 
samtunterricht der Dorfschule, 1923; Kloos 
Link, Die einklassige Schule als Arbeits- und Ge- 
meinschaftsschule, 1923; Gaudig, Freie geistige Schul- 
arbeit, 1922; Scharrelmann, Die grosse Umkehr, 
Scharrelmann, Von der Arbeitsschule Gemein- 
schaftsschule, 1925; Glaeser, Vom Kinde aus, 1920; 
Paulsen, Die Ueberwindung der Schule, 1926; 
Heyn, Die Gartenarbeitsschule, 1921; Gerdes, Der 
Arbeitsschulgarten, 1927; Aus Arbeit und 
Leben der Magdeburger Versuchsschulen Sedanring, 
1920. 

*Compare: Karsen, Die Schulen 
Deutschland; Karsen, Deutsche Versuchsschulen der 
Gegenwart und ihre Probleme, 1923; Hilker, 
Deutsche Schulversuche, 1924; Deiters, Die Schule der 
Gemeinschaft, 1925; Lay, Die Gemeinschafts- 
schule, 1927; Rude, Die Neue Schule, 1927; Peter- 
sen, Der Jena Plan einer freien allgemeinen Volks- 
schule, 1927; Petersen Wolff, Eine Grundschule 
nach den Grundsaetzen der Arbeit- und 
schaftsschule, 1926; Luedemann, Von der Schulfahrt 
1927; Kade, Versuchsarbeit 
deutschen Landschulen, 1932; Steiner, Die Erziehung 
des Kindes vom Gesichtspunkte der Geisteswissenschaft, 
1922; Rittelmeier, Vom Lebenswerk Rudolf Steiners, 
1921; Kappe, Die Lichtwarkschule, 1926; Albert, 
Grundlegung des Gesamtunterrichts, 1928. 

his “The New Education Austria” (edited 
Dr. Paul Dengler, Day Co., 1930). Compare 
also: Parker, The Austrian Educational Institutes, 
1931; Alexander Parker, The New Education 
the German Republic, 1929; Roman, The New 
Education Europe, 1924; Meyer, Modern 
European Educators and Their Work, 1934; 
Meyer, Public Education Modern Europe, 1928; 
Demiashkevich, The Activity School, 1928; 
Kandel’s Educational Yearbook (since 1924), and 


British Yearbook Education (since 1932), etc. 
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(such schools exist also Dornach 
near Basel, Switzerland, London, 
Herts England, Haag, Lissabon, 
Budapest, Oslo, New York City, etc.). 

Other types progressive schools 
Germany are represented 
unique scientific pedagogical school, 
called the Jena-Plan, established 
Professor Peter Petersen Jena Uni- 
1925), Karsen’s Schulstaat Berlin- 
Neukoelln, the Sammelschulen, the 
Schullandheime, and number 
public school institutions such the 
Buergerschule the Hauptschule, the 
Fortbildungsschule (this the contin- 
uation school complementary 
school which compulsory for all ap- 
prentices), the Fachschule, the Han- 
delsschule the special technical vo- 
cational schools (R. Kuehne), the 
Volkhochschulen folk high schools 
(K. Reinhardt, Kaestner, 
Harms, Hollmann, Jakobs, 
Koch, Mahrholtz, Picht, Erd- 
berg). 

The spirit the community school 
developed the German speaking 
countries especially Vienna, and 
believe the words foreign 
school expert, Dr. Dottrens, di- 
rector primary schools Geneva, 
this Austrian Capital “is ahead all 
other cities Europe from the point 
view educational Ac- 
cording this Swiss authority there 
are three characteristics education 
every Austrian children’s class, i.e. 
(1) the (principle 
self activity), (2) the 
the Bodenstaendigkeit (use the 
accustomed environment the child, 
employing the Lebenskunde the 
science life, and the Heimatskunde 


E 
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science Fatherland which in- 
cludes history, geography, elements 
science moral talks), and (3) the 
Gesamtunterricht (or concentrated in- 
struction) rather than any traditional 
formal teaching methods which in- 
clude especially the famous five formal 
steps Herbart Ziller—Rein school 
(criticized adversely Burger, 
Messmer, Meumann, Lay, 
Kerschensteiner, Linde, Na- 
torp, Rissmann, Sallwuerck, 
Seyfert, Weigl, al.). How- 
ever, all these various schools, some- 
times full contradictions, show 
united front against the traditional 
Buchschule (book school), Bueffel- 
schule (cramming school), the Drill- 
schule (school learning through 
drill), (school 
stupidity), the Eimpaukschule (brain 
cudgel school), Lernshule (learning 
school), the Massenschule (school for 
millions factory workers), the 
Memorierschule (memoriter school 
recitation school), the Sitzschule (sit- 
ting Wissensschule (school 
for mere knowledge without wisdom), 
the Passivschule (passive school), the 
Zwangsschule (school force), the 
Strafschule (school under the spell 
punishment), and many other names 
the traditional school with organ- 
ized stupidity along the lines 
des Stoffes und des Lehrers 
(tyranny subject matter and the 

One the outcomes these new 
movements public school organiza- 
tion the con- 
tinuation school, established Ker- 
schensteiner Munich (1900) and 
Seefeld, al. Many public schools 
Germany opened the so-called Foer- 
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derklassen (helping class system) 
which include: (1) the 
(ungraded classes); (2) the Sonder- 
klassen separate classes for abnor- 
mal pupils; (3) the Begabtenklasse 
(classes for very bright pupils); (4) 
selection intelligence pupils ac- 
cording the height and peculiarity; 
(5) organization definite school 
types, and (6) vocational guidance 
under the spell psychotechnical ex- 
amination pupils ascertain their 
specific inclinations. Others suggested 
that the memory work pupils 
positively destroying the child’s in- 
telligence and that the solution 
character education must based not 
much moral judgment (intel- 
lectual phase) mere habits but 
the basis actual cooperation between 
teachers and pupils, indicated es- 
pecially two works Dr. Mathilde 
Vaerting: Die Vernichtung der Intel- 
ligenz durch Gedaechtnissarbeit, 1913, 
and Lehrer und Schueler: Ihr gegen- 
seitiges Verhalten als Grundlage der 
Charaktererziehung, 1931. German 
educators wish estimate and take 
into account the child’s force char- 
acter and creative power well his 
intellectual ability, advocated 
Dr. Doering (Die Schueler- 
auslese und psychische Berufsberatung 
Schulen, 1928). 
Many the progressive teachers 
Germany cling Pestalozzi’s ideal 
not separate the school atmosphere 
from the spirit good family, because 
family not only the domes- 
tica, the cell the social organization, 
but also the schola domestica, the cell 
the educational system. 1900 
there was tendency among the Ger- 
man intellectual leaders throw aside 
the exclusive worship natural 
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sciences (Abkehr von den Naturwis- 
senschaften) and resurrect meta- 
physics book written under that title 
Wust, 1921) and hunger for the 
irrational (theosophy and anthroposo- 
phy). The traditional school has 
been criticized being danteistic 
its intellectual purgatorium, and 
Swiss educator, Dr. Willi Schoenhaus, 
showed the evil effects schools upon 
the intellectuals (his book trans- 
lated into English: The Dark Phases 
Education, 1932). There ten- 
dency consider higher education 
self education, for teachers not 
create the scholar, and the impulse 
must come mainly from within, that 
the student becomes the scholar when 
ceases confine himself pre- 
scribed texts previously set limits, 
and spontaneously reaches out beyond. 


The numerous private and progres- 
sive schools well the literary, criti- 
cal and systematic study the modern 
education inGerman speaking countries 
developed number types new 
schools supported their respective 
representatives who wrote many vol- 
umes this connection: (1) The Ar- 
beitsschule school manual and 
mental work (Kerschensteiner, Gau- 
dig, Scheibner, Seidel); (2) the 
bauschule continuation school for 
rural population; (3) the Berufsschule 
vocational school (P. Petersen, 
Zimmermann); (4) the 
schule unitary school (L. Lang, 
Sallwuerck); (5) the 
schule school experience (Gau- 
dig, Gansberg, Jensen, Lamszus); 
the promoters post war Schulreichs- 
konferenz, 1920, but implies more es- 
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pecially systematic finishing activity) 
(7) the Erwachsenenschule school 
for adults (P. Stuermer); (8) the 
Erziehungsschule educative school 
(E. Kapff, Barth); (9) the Erzie- 
hungsstaat educational state (Lan- 
germann); (10) the Freie Schule 
free school (Wyneken); (11) the 
Freie Schulgemeinde free school 
community (Doerpfeld, Grunder, 
Neuendorff, Prodinger, 
(13) the Gemeinschaftsschule com- 
munity school (Engel, Hennissen, 
Jensen, Lamszus); (14) the Grund- 
schule common foundational 
(15) the Handfertigkeitsschulen 
school hand dexterity; (16) the 
Handlungsschule school han- 
dling; (17) the 
school home (Kruckenberg); (18) 
the Landerziehungsheime country 
school homes (Lietz, Andeersen, 
Grunder); (19) the Lebensgemein- 
schaftsschule school living com- 
(20) the school 
life (Kerp, Oesterreich); (21) the 
Produktionsschule productive 
school (P. Essig); 

22) the Musterschule (F. Kretz- 
mar), (23) the Reformschule re- 
form school; (24) the Schulgemein- 
den (R. Jahnke, Luserke, Peter- 
sen, Wyneken); (25) the Schule der 
Gemeinschaft school community 
(H. Deiters); (26) the Selbsttaetig- 
school self activity; 
(27) the Simultanschule simultane 
school (A. (28) the sofor- 
tige Reformschule radical schools 
reform schools—while you wait 
(P. Karsen); (29) the 
Taetigkeitsschule activity school 
(E. Linde); (30) the 
activity school (W. Lay); (31) 
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(Pabst); (32) the Versuchsschulen 
experimental schools (G. Deuchler, 
Battista, Moeckel, Meister, Kar- 
staedt); (33) the Weisheitsschule 
(34) the 
free thought school; (35) the 
liche Schule 
schools); (36) the Werkschule 
shop school (Scherer); (37) the 
Wertschule school value; (38) 
the Willenschule school training 
will (J. Lindworsky); (39) the 
Zukunftsschule (W. Muench); (40) 
the Menschenschule human school 
(P. Petersen); (41) the Fuehrings- 
schule school guidance (P. Peter- 
sen); (42) the Hanslehrerschule 
school the domestic teacher (B. 
Otto); (43) the Familienschule 
family school (P. (44) the 
Landschule the school (P. 
Petersen), etc. 

Such Wanamaker store all 
kinds educational crude refined 
experimental practical goods devel- 
oped since 1900 may confusing 
outsider, because the German school 
during the last four decades really 
constant state revolution. But 
Dr. Lichtwark considers such state 
“merely argument its vital 
force.” This vitality still better ex- 
pressed the German pedagogical 
literary garments all kinds shapes 
and forms such (1) the 
schulpaedagogik the Arbeitspaeda- 
gogik the Arbeitsdidaktik, 
science physical and mental school 
work (E. Burger, Fischer, 
Flintner, Gansberg, Gaudig, Hertel, 
Kerschensteiner, Klarmann, 
Lay, Pabst, Weigl); (2) artistic 
pedagogy the kuenstlerische Erzie- 
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hung der Jugend (Cizek, Dengler, 
Gurlitt, Hartlaub, Herget, 
Joede, Kastenberg, Gross, 
Hildebrand, Kerschensteiner, 


Lange, Lichtwark, Otto, 


Scharrelmann, Weber); (3) de- 
ductive pedagogy (P. Natorp); (4) 
descriptive (A. Fischer, 
Ziertmann); (5) education for 
zenship Foerster, Gaudig, 
Kapff, Kerschensteiner, Th. Litt, 
Messer, Lex, Weber); (6) edu- 
schung Kinderseelenkunde 
Broermann, Tr. Erismann, 
Schneider, (7) science 
unitary school and education very 
bright pupils (Kuehnhagen, Petzold, 
Spranger, Tews); (8) empirical 
fact pedagogy (Kretzmar, Ruehle, 
Schultz); (9) science radical school 
reform (W. Kawerau, Oestereich, 
Tacke, Paulsen); (10) evolu- 
tionary pedagogy (P. Bergemann); 
(11) experimental pedagogy 
Meumann, Lay, Mess- 
mer, Lobsien, Ruttmann, Giese, 
Stern, Turmlitz, Schultze, 
(Koffka, Koehler, Kluever, Jaensch 
brothers, Volkelt, Wittmann); 
(13) the Heilpaedagogik curative 
pedagogy (Th. Heller, Steiner, Ita 
Wegmann); (14) individual peda- 
gogy (Gurlitt, Budde, Otto, Gau- 
dig, Eucken, Kaestner, Spranger, Litt, 
Honigswald, Bauch, (15) 
historical pedagogy (O. Willmann, 
Th. Ziegler, Moog, Barth, 
Zens, Frank Siegert, Mess- 
mer, Piffel, Weiss, Herget, 
(16) individual 
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psychological pedagogy (A. Adler); 
(17) inductive pedagogy (P. Berge- 
mann); (18) the 
gogik education little children 
(J. Pruefer, Lili Droescher, Mat- 
thews, Heinen, Rahner); (19) 
the Kulturpaedagogik the Kultur- 
werttheorie cultural education 
Spranger, Bauch, Th. Litt, 
Nohl, Wyneken, Kutzner, 
Kerschensteiner, Cohn, Behrend, 
Hoffmann, Alois Hoefler, 
Jerusalem, Martinak, Meinong, 
Meister, Hoenigswald, Jo- 
hannsen, Lehmann, Schneider, 
Viktor Henry, Stern, Wagner) 
(20) liberal pedagogy (R. Lehmann, 
Matthias, Muench, Paulsen) 
(21) Marxistic pedagogy (A. Afritsch, 
Albrecht, Fr. Kanitz, Loewen- 
stein, Ruehle, Schultz); (22) 
pedagogy based mental science 
(Dilthey, 
Kerschensteiner, Spranger, Stern, 
Vowinkel); (23) the Moralpaeda- 
gogik moral education 
Kerschensteiner, 
ting); (24) the nationalsozialistische 
Paedagogik Nazi education (E. 
Krieck); (25) pedagogy 
(Budde); (26) the 
Paedagogik independent science 
education (F. Behrend, Freytag, 
Krieck, Hoenigswald, Kroh, 
Riekel, Schultz-Soelde); (27) 
pedagogical ethicism (Gurlitt, Wyne- 
ken, Krieck, Paulsen, Cohn, 
Eucken, Budde, Gaudig, Lietz, 
Foerster, Ettlinger, Kerschensteiner 
(28) logicism (M. 


Frischeisen-Koehler, Messer, 
Krieck, Bopp, Eggersdofer, 
Litt, Natorp, Willmann, Rein); 
(29) the paedagogische Typenlehre 
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educational science types (G. 
Pfahler, (30) 
pedagogy teachers educators (K. 
Lange, Linde, Grunwald, 
Doering, Kerschensteiner, Wolff, 
Schneider); (31) pedagogical 
science educational environment 
(A. Busemann, Bernfeld, Dietz, 
Fischer, Goldbeck, Hellpach, 
Popp); (32) pedagogical naturalism 
(W. Haufe, Bergemann, Barth, 
Buehler, Dielte, Grunwald, 
Lay, Meumann, Spranger, 
(33) the paedagogische Wert- 
lehre the paedagogische Gueters- 
lehre the Bildungsgueter educa- 
tional science value (J. Cohn, 
Duerr, Dilthey, Messer, Will- 
mann, Wagner); (34) the Per- 
soenlichkeitspaedagogik Gans- 
berg, Gaudig, Kesseler, 
Linde, Scharrelmann, Weber, 
Seyfert, Opahle, Lentz); 
(35) the paedogogische Personalistik 
educational personalism (W. Stern, 
Lewin, Werner, Martha Mu- 
chow); (36) phenomenological peda- 
gogy (E. Krieck); (37) philosophical 
pedagogy (Kerrl, (38) peda- 
gogy physical culture (Hagemann, 
Bode, Loheland, Laban, Wing- 
mann, Eis, Schwenichen, 
Neuendorff, Giese, Hilker, Pallat, 
Ch. Blensdorf, Matthias); (39) psy- 
choanalytic pedagogy (O. Pfister, 
Freud, Kroh, Laban, Liertz, 
(40) realistic pedagogy (Pet- 
ersen, Schreiner, Grisebach); (41) 
theological religious pedagogy (K. 
Barth, Gogarten, Grisebach, 
Meister, Kries); (42) revolutionary 
pedagogy (Gurlitt, Wyneken); (43) 


science the secret forces education 


(H. Weimar); (44) sexual pedagogy 
mann, Stern, (45) 
social pedagogy (Natorp, Bergemann, 
Barth, Willmann, Riekel, Toi- 
scher, Doerpfeld, Eucken, 
Tesar, Hoenigswald, Dunkmann, 
Kaestner, Fuxloch, Bu- 
chenau, Gross, Hirschlaf, Budde, 
Vanselow, Doering, Weiss 
Wentscher, Wynecken, Ch. Bueh- 
ler, Hoffmann, Reininger, 
(46) socialistic pedagogy (H. 
Schultz); (47) systematic pedagogy 
(C. Krieg, Grunwald, Goettler, 
Otto, Schultze-Soelde, Peter- 
sen); (48) pedagogy (J. 
Cohn, Dilthey, Eucken, Krieck, Litt, 
Spranger, Vowinckel); (49) the 
Wertpaedagogik the Zielbestim- 
mung der Paedagogik science 
educational values (J. Cohn, Diirr, 
Dilthey, Messer, Willmann, 
Wagner, Raederscheidt); (50) 
Wuerzburg pedagogical school (Ach, 
Messer, Buehler, Lindworsky, 
Seltz); (51) science pedagogical 
antimonies (Kroh, Luchtenberg, 
Vogel, Litt); (52) the Schuelerkunde 
science pupils (Martinak, Lob- 
sien, Ruttmann); (53) the Jugend- 
science youth dealing with 
care the youth (Jugendpflege), 
training the youth (Jugendbildung) 
and guidance youth (Jugendfueh- 
rung) and youth movement Ju- 
gendbewegung Stern, Stern, 
Ch. Buehler, Messer, Bondy); 
(54) the Menschenschule human 
school (P. Petersen); (55) Fuehr- 
ungslehre des Unterrichts science 
guidance teaching (P. Petersen), etc. 
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Such huge variety scientific 
terms since 1900 developed new vo- 
cabulary education, teaching, and 
learning based (1) the 
und Darstellung observation and 
expression (Kumpa); (2) the 
schauungsunterricht object teach- 
ing (Kuehnel) (3) the 
dung training for work (Seidel); 
(4) the education 
through work activity 
(5) the Arbeitsfreude joy work 
(Henseling, Wetekamp); (6) the 
Arbeitsidee working idea 
(7) the mutual 
work cooperative work (Geier, 
Scheibner), (8) the Arbeitskunde 
science work (Ladenbauer); (9) 
the instruction 
through work activity (M. Loe- 
weneck, Wohlrab, Eckhardt 
Luetwitz, Denzer, Bruhns, Sei- 
fert); (10) the Auffassen der Arbeit 
empirical heuristic work (Goetze) 
(11) the Bauen und Spielen build- 
ing and playing (Knortz, 
(12) the Merken 
heedful observation (Franke); (13) 
the Berufsbildung vocational train- 
ing (Spranger); (14) the Denken 
und Tun thinking and doing 
(Loeweneck); (15) the 
vor ewigen Werten awe for eternal 
values (Reichsschulkonferenz); (16) 
the des Kindes 
spontaneous self-activity the child 
(Scheibner); (17) the Erziehung zur 
Tat education for action (W. 
Lay); (18) the Erlebnisunterricht 
teaching based experience (Guert- 
ler); (19) the Erziehungsgemein- 
schaft community education 
(Petersen); (20) the 
the spontaneous activity 
(P. Ficker, Scheibner and Geier); 


(21) the Freie geistige Schularbeit 
free mental school work 
(22) the Gemeinnuetzlichkeit gen- 
eral usefulness (Berger); (23) the 
Gemeinschaftserziehung commu- 
nity education (Vogeler); (24) the 
Gemeinschaftsgeist community 
spirit the school (Gaudig); (25) 
the Gesamtgeist der Schulklasse 
collective spirit the class room 
(Haenseling); (26) the Gesamtun- 
terricht integral and concentrated 
instruction (Braune and Kahe); (27) 
the Grosstadterziehung education 
big city (Dehn); (28) the Grup- 
penarbeit collective work (Wey- 
mann); (29) the Handarbeit handi- 
work (A. Hipp, Grupe, 
Kretzschmar); (30) the Handfertig- 
hand dexterity; (31) the Hand- 
fertigkeitsunterricht instruction 
manual skill (32) the Haus- 
arbeit und Schularbeit homework 
and schoolwork (Meumann, Meyer, 
Schmidt); (33) the Heimatsidee 
idea home teaching (34) 
the Herzhafter Unterricht teaching 
appealing heart (Michel); (35) 
the Jugend gemeinschaft youth com- 
munity (Bondy); (36) the 
gemeinde class community (Gans- 
berg); (37) the Lebensstaetten der 
Jugend living places young folks 
(38) the Menschenbildung 
reich); (39) the Methode des Erle- 
bens method experiencing (Gau- 
dig); (40) the motorische Erziehung 
motor training; (41) the prak- 
tischer Unterricht practical educa- 
tion (Pabst); (42) the redenden 
Haende self expression through 
hands (43) the Schaffen und 
Wirken productions and doing 
(Henk-Traut); (44) the Schaffens- 
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freude joy creating (W. Wete- 
kamp, Gerlach); (45) the Schaffende 
Arbeit creative work (Goehri); 
(46) the Schulgemeinschaft school 
community (Uffrecht); (47) the 
Schulwerkstatt school workshop 
(Pabst); (48) the 
self activity (Borchert); (49) the 
Schuelerklasse class grade spe- 
cial educational unit (W. Doering, 
Weiss, Hosp-Wallner); (50) the 
Schulreform (A. Grimme); (51) the 
Schuelerauslese selection very 
bright pupils (A. Schoenebeck, Bober- 
tag, Hylla, Lipmann, Moede- 
Pierkowski, Stern, Rebhuhn, 
rich, Weigl, Giese, Huth); (52) 
the Selbstunterricht self instruction 
(Weigl); (53) the Tat deed 
action (W. Lay); (54) the 
kultur culture the people (Sey- 
fert); (55) the Versuchsarbeit ex- 
perimental work (Kade); (56) the 
werkschaffender Unterricht instruc- 
tion for creative work; (57) the werk- 
taetige Erziehung education for ac- 
tive work; (58) the Werkunterricht 
shop instruction (Denzer); (58) the 
wertschaffender Unterricht worth- 
while teaching; (59) the Wander- 
vogel youth country sports move- 
ment; (60) the 
Gemuetsbildung training the 
will and heart Lindworsky) 
(61) the Schueler Selbstregierung 
school republics (C. Goetze, Lietz, 
Wyneken, (62) the 
beiraete parent advisory council (R. 
Jahnke); (63) the 
vocational guidance (K. Thomae, 
Lipmann, Hylla, Fischer); 
(64) the gemeinsame Erziehung der 
Geschlechter co-education (A. 
Siemsen, Lehmann); (65) the 
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Koerperseele the movement 
unite body and mind educating and 
studying the nature human beings 
(F. Giese, Steiner); (66) Fuehren 
oder Wachsen lassen let the 
children grow (Th. Litt); (67) the 
volkshafte Bildung the school for 
popular training (Hoerdt); (68) the 
Unterrichtsleben the gruppenunter- 
richtliche Verfahren teaching life 
based the method group instruc- 
tion (P. Petersen), etc. 


Many the new German educa- 
tional movements have been thrashed 
out the famous Reichsschulkonfe- 
18, 1919, the Zentral Institut fuer 
Erziehung und Unterricht, Berlin) 
indicated its publications: Die 
Reichsschulkonferenz: (1920, 1921, 
pp. 1096), Die Deutsche Schulreform 
(1921, pp. 251 and 68), Die Reichs- 
schulkonferenz ihren Ergebnissen 
(1922, 226), well Sickinger, 
Arbeitsunterricht, Einheitsschule, 
Lichte der Reichschulkonferenz 
(1920), “Die Neuzeitliche deutsche 
Volksschule” (reports Berlin Con- 
gress, 1928), Goering, Die Neue 
Deutsche Schule, 1932, Weigel, 
Wesen und Gestaltung der Arbeits- 
schule, 1932, Grimme, Wesen und 
Wege der Schulreform, 1930, and 
the publications the Leipziger Lehr- 
erverein (Die Arbeitsschule 1910 and 
1922; Gesamtunterricht 1924; Der 
suchende Lehrer und das schaffende 
Kind, 1926), Die Arbeitsschule (Lec- 
tures and discussions the 
Deutscher Kongress fuer Jugendbil- 
dung und Jugendkunde, Dresden, Ok- 
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tober 1911), Dortmunder Ar- 
beitsschule (Augustaschule 1911), Die 
Arbeitsschule (1914), 
Paedagogische Reform: Berichte ueber 
Hamburger Versuchs- und Gemein- 
schaftsschulen (1921), Paedagogisches 
Jahrbuch der Wiener Paedagogischen 
Gesellschaft (1919), Paedagogische 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft (1910), Arbeits- 
unterricht (1911), etc. Besides there 
are different progressive educational 
journals such the Schulreform 
Vienna monthly, ed. Haase), Ent- 
schiedene Schulreform: Abhandlun- 
gen zur Erneuerung der deutschen 
Erziehung (Berlin), Die Deutsche 
Berufsschule (Leipzig), Die Neue 
Erziehung, Monatshefte 
schiedene Schulreform und freiheit- 
liche Schulpolitik (Berlin), 
schule (issued the Bund der ent- 
schiedenen Schulreformer, ed. 
Hilker), Die Arbeitsschule (organ 
the German association for the werk- 
taetige Erziehung, Knabenarbeit und 
Werkunterricht), Die 
schaftsschule (since 1924), Vom Kinde 
aus (edited Glaeser, since 1920), 
Das Werdende Zeitalter (German sec- 
tion The New Education Fellow- 
ship, edited Elizabeth Rotten), etc. 


been called order weigh and con- 
sider the most burning educational 
questions today such 
schulen, Junikonferenz 1900 
and 1911 for critical evaluation the 
Doerpfeld, Barth, Kerschen- 
steiner), manual subjects, adaptation 
school life, etc. Germans also es- 
tablished institute for people peda- 
gogy (Institut fuer Volkspaedagogik, 
1930, director: Niemann), inter- 
national society for Protestant educa- 


Many educational congresses have 


tional and didactical organization 
stitut der evangelischer Un- 
terrichtsorganisationen, 1931), etc. 
The outcome all these efforts was 
bring out the fact that the child 
not the center the curriculum, but 
the Human Being, idealized 
community, society, home, church, 
state, political parties, and other direct 
indirect social agencies. These move- 
ments called attention the thinking 
teachers large number secret 
agencies building our human na- 
ture, such the influence the street, 
night life, drinking, circus, movies, 
varieties, sport, obscene literature, pe- 
riodicals, living quarters, big city, the 
spirit the crowd masses, etc. They 
discovered that the many obstacles and 
controversies found the present old 
and new education advocated and 
practiced the school due not 
our wickedness but our ignorance 
what called pedagogical relevants 
such individual, group, people, 
community, society, power, masses 
crowds, classes, social strata, etc. All 
these factors furnish new angle 
approach school problems, sort 
reevaluation old educational values 
the light the Gruppenbildung 
(forming groups), the 
(leadership), the Gemeinschaftsstoe- 
rungen (disturbances the commu- 
nity), the objektive-subjektive Klas- 
sengeist (objective and subjective spirit 
class), the Gemeinschaftsbetaeti- 
gung (communal activity), the Schue- 
ler- und Klassentypen (pupil and class 
types), the einzelne und Klassenge- 
meinschaft (the individual and class 
community), the Klassenbestand und 
die Klassengemeinschaft (the class 
standing and class community), the 
Lehrer- und Klassengemeinschaft (the 
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teacher and class community), the 
the school), etc. 

One the post-war educational 
topics was the problem the educa- 
tional objectives, goals, aims, pur- 
poses the pedagogical Zweck- 
maessigkeit (telesis). Finally was 
tween three typical issues the Ziele 
aims—(1) the Unterziele (sub- 
aims, accessory objectives), (2) the 
partial fractional goals, 
and (3) the (urgent pur- 
The aims, course, aroused 
good deal controversy among the 
Roman Catholic educators (the theis- 
tic-Roman Catholic orientation) and 
the liberal German educators 
istic naturalistic These 
controversies sometimes have been 
very bitter, dividing even the Protes- 
tant German educators who oscillated 
between the faith confessional 
school (christliche Simultanschule) 
scientific public school (wissenschaft- 
liche Simultanschule). Dr. Ernst 
Krieck, the Hitler Guard Leader, 
one the most bitter opponents all 
confessional educational inclinations. 
Sooner later they will find out that 
the real mastery the whole educa- 
tion can not realized the fanatics 
rationalization and the Politisierung 
der Erziehung (partisanship deal- 
ing with educational problems). 
Barth was the first Germany who 
warned his people not swim the 
shallow waters cheap moral-reli- 
gious education when wrote his 
“History Education” the light 
the social and mental sciences (1911). 
Real Moral Education should not 
confounded with either Moral Instruc- 
tion (moral judgment), Moral 
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Training (habits), and such moral 
education does not contradict the real 
Religious Education which differs 
from both Religious Instruction (reli- 
gious dogmas creeds), and Religious 
Training (mode worship), for ac- 
cording our Semitic religion which 
gave birth Judaism, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, the essence 
religion love, reverence, faith and 
good deeds preached both Old and 
New Testament, and the Koran. 
Bergemann (Soziale Paedagogik, 
1901) claimed openly that the “Eu- 
ropean culture-people are really not 
culture-people all, but barbarians, 
for per cent the people are really 
not educated and are not 
being educated,” (p. 237), and 
pleads for new education means 
which every individual must, 
proportion his physical and mental 
abilities, participate the further de- 
velopment, i.e., the perfection 
the race, that every individual must 
become “Kulturtraeger” (p. 79). 
Accordingly, school reform can not 
identified with discrimination be- 
tween the so-called Kernfaechern 
fundamental school subjects (religion, 
mother tongue, history, and geogra- 
phy) and art school 
subjects (music, drawing, and art in- 
struction but there are higher values 
which must approached way 
pedagogical Wertlehre educational 
science value. Stern (now the 
Duke University) openly says, 
value, therefore, value.” The 
Sozialisierung des Geistes socializa- 
tion mind (E. Wentsch) can not 
effected without proper consideration 
these values, for highest pragma- 
tism education not that pro- 
claimed educators who are proud 


their reason and conceited one- 
sided science and naive democracy, but 
the spiritual pragmatism which ex- 
pressed the Cosmic Wisdom (logos, 
sophia holy wisdom) the Great 
Teacher who when asked the Ro- 
man Pilatius, Quid veritas (what 
answered—Vir qui adest (the 
man who the Light.) 
This Great Light very much needed 
the present education, not alone 
the German-speaking countries, but 
all nations. difficult ignore high 
philosophy education theory 
practice education. When 
Kretzschmar speaks the end the 
philosophy education (Das Ende 
der philosophischen 
must remembered that refers 
only the purely speculative schools 
the field philosophy education, 
and Spranger’s sally fun directed 
the professors’ Seelennot (poverty 
soul), i.e., those who lack the Berueh- 
rung mit der ganzen Breite der paeda- 
gogischen Praxis (contact with the en- 
tire range the educational practice). 

something holy (both these termini 
have the same etymological roots) 
partly represented the German sys- 
tem, for mastery mere knowledge 
and acquisition skills does not lead 
virtue, and that the reason why some 
the greatest German minds (like 
Herder) claim that while the Ger- 
mans have written the best books 
psychology, they themselves are very 
poor understanding their neighbors 
even their own kind. That the 
reason why the Germans, with all 
their scientific technique and scholar- 
ship are not able benefit from con- 
quest power. quote most recent 
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statement Albert Weisbord (in his 
two volume, The Conquest Power, 
Covici Friede, 1937, Vol. 149): 

Unable achieve actual power, sub- 
stituted the wish for reality, the idea for the 
substance. German Liberalism 
sumed mystical mask. Lacking science, 
dragged from the lumber room meta- 
physics eternal principles and cosmic sys- 
tems the scaffolding its “castles 
Spain.” All that was simple the English, 
direct the American, and clear the 
French, became laborious and profound 
the German. 


That perhaps one the rea- 
sons why many leading German re- 
form educators like Kerschensteiner, 
Spranger, Foerster, tried offset the 
evil tendencies the political educa- 
tion the German Youth, the only 
hope great educational liberalism 
education the backbone the po- 
litical freedom. how far the above 
German educators could succeed 
their efforts liberalize the German 
nation indicated recently state- 
ment Professor Krieck, expert 
Nazi education: 


not recognize truth for truth’s 
sake science for science’s sake. 
know that are new road science 
which takes its direction from our charac- 
ter, fate and history, and know that 
sooner later all other nations will have 


When Krieck became rector the 
University Frankfurt M., which 
was renamed Goethe University, 


Das nationalsozialistische Deutschland und 
die Wissenschaft: Heidelberger Reden von Reichs- 
minister Rust and Prof. Ernst Krieck, 1936. See also 
other works Krieck: National-politische Erziehung, 
1933; Die deutsche Staatsiche: Ihre Geburt aus dem 
Erziehungs- und Entwicklungsgedanken, 1917; philoso- 
phie der Erziehung, 1922; Menschenformung: Grund- 
zuege 
1925; Grundlegende Erziehung, 1930; Grundriss der 
Erziehungswissenschaft, 1927, etc. 
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May 1933, declared that the main 
characteristic Germany’s rebirth 
with the “replacement the human- 
istic ideal the national and politi- 
cal.” doubt that Goethe, with his 
great cosmopolitan mind and scientific 
broadmindedness, would approve the 
most recent ideal Germany’s educa- 
tional policy, for characteristic patriot- 
ism and clever partizanship cannot 
lead educational statesmanship. 
Those who are not German birth 
and who nevertheless admire the edu- 
cational genius the German people, 
like myself studied their midst 
for several solid years Vienna, Aus- 
tria, Jena, Germany, and Zurich, 
Switzerland), only wish Germany 
find its educational Moses who will 
lead them out any pedagogical 
desert. 


Educational vitality the Ger- 
man people evident from the fact 
that the Teachers’ Association Leip- 
zig established the first pedagogical 
institute and laboratory for experi- 
mental education (1910), and that the 
German society for school reform 
(Bund fuer Schulreform, 1912) was 
much needed herald for real co- 
operation between educators, psycholo- 
gists, medical people and all others 
who are interested the youth move- 
ments from various angles scien- 
tific and practical approach. 1912, 
(Forschung und Unterricht der 
Jugendkunde: Arbeiten des Bundes 
fuer Schulreform, No. 1912) Ger- 
many alone showed the best records 
the field research the study 
educational problems, exhibiting 
educational periodicals, educational 
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unions and societies, pedagogical 
institutes and laboratories, pedagogi- 
cal congresses, universities offering 
courses educational research and 

ogical literature German 

Pedag Germ 
any other language, shown 
their educational encyclopaedias: 
Schwartz’s Paedagogisches Lexikon 
vols., 1928-31), Lexikon der 
vols., 1913-17), Nohl 
Pallat’s Handbuch der Paedagogik 
vols., 1928), Rein’s Enzyklopae- 
disches Handbuch der Paedagogik (10 
1903), Peters Weimar’s 
Handbuch der 
(1930), Loos’ Handbuch der Paeda- 
vols Spieler’s Lexi- 
gogik vols., 1911), Spieler’s Lexi 
kon der Paedagogik der Gegenwart 
vols., 1930-1932), Baumler, Seyfert 
Vogelhuber’s Handbuch der deutschen 
Lehrerbildung (1930), Schneider’s 
Handbuechern der Erziehungswissen- 
schaft (since 1921), Eggersdorfer, 
Ettlinger, Raederscheidt 
Handbuch der 
senschaft (from 1930, about vols., 
published the Deutsche Institut 
fuer 
Muenster W.), not count numer- 
ous scientific periodicals which deal 
with the experimental pedagogical and 
psychological studies children and 
students, such Zeitschrift fuer pae- 
dagogische Psychologie (edited 
same volume shows the educational oppor- 
tunities our U.S., representing the names our 
best educational leaders, such Dr. Harry Chase, 
Johnstone, Ch. Judd, Lange, Mac- 
Curdy, Sanford, Th. Smith, Tanner, 
his Abriss der experimentalen Paedagogik 
(1914, translated into English Natalie Gunkel, 


graduate student N.Y.U. School Education, pp. 
20-421 the original). 
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Scheibner, Stern Fischer), Zeit- 
schrift fuer angewandte Psychologie 
(Stern Lipmann), Zeitschrift fuer 
Psychologie (Schumann), Zeitschrift 
fuer Kinderforschung Neue 
psychologische Studien (Krueger), 
Psychologische 
flea), Pharus (V. Fadrus), Archiv 
fuer die gesammte Psychologie 
(Wirth), Paedagogisch-psychologische 
Arbeiten (publication the Institute 
the Leipzig Teachers’ Association, 
1910-1937), etc. 

Germans have written about educa- 
tion more than any other single nation 
and might possibly good stop 
mere writing about pedag ogy and in- 
stead try apply some the best 
theories such way that will 
real acid test daily practice 
suggested Dr. Lay and many 
minded educators. Surely there must 
fair balance between theory and 
practice education. Meumann says 


The experimental pedagogy still very 
young science, dating from about 1900, 
and the experimental research proceeds but 
slowly. One may not, therefore, suppose 
that have already this juncture been 
able cover with our new methods in- 
vestigation the whole field the empirico- 
pedagogical research; rather will take 
the most painstaking efforts years 
work, and above all, will require ex- 
tended teamwork between 
schoolmen and the investigator before 
can hope construct textbooks and cur- 
ricula the basis our researches. 

Regarding any new kind manner 
scientific process the outsider has the habit 
immediately enquire the “limita- 
tions” the new method; for this reason 
numerous subordinate talent has gathered 
around the “green cloth” and has taken the 
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trouble show that the method such 
new scientific process could 
reach far. 

But such considerations are completely 
vain and idle and cheap kind amuse- 
ment;—nobody can presage behalf 
any science how far will reach, and 
often this has been attempted, such 
prophesies have very soon proved them- 
selves being untenable. Wundt himself 
concluded that extension the psycho- 
logical experiment upon the children would 
impossible for “theoretical but 
already the first child psychological experi- 
ments showed the futility these reasons, 
seeing that for many experiments the child 
turned out subject that could 
treated more simply and was much more 
responsive object research 
grown up. 

However, “limitations” the educa- 
tional experiment are understood 
mean something more than the question 
its possibility reach out extend the 
pedagogical sphere; for the “limitations” 
the relative limitations its scientific re- 
liability and the single mindedness its 
results. this point the experiment shows, 
the one hand, great progress compared 
with the old method purely theoretical 
reflexion educational questions, for 
raises many fundamental questions 
education above the mere subjective opinion 
some individual educators; procures 
for sure cognition the facts child 
development, peculiarity, personality and 
teaches know the uniqueness the 
child mental work, gives insight into 
the actual effect educational procedures 
and methods, teaching find direct 
way the balance usefulness different 
pedagogical means. But, the other hand, 
must also guard ourselves against any 
great overevaluation the pedagogical ex- 
periment the pedagogical field clarity 
could procured through the new scien- 
tific pedagogical method. There in- 
fallible means research, and experiments, 
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likewise, have their limitation that (1) 
they are highest measure dependent from 
the personal carefulness and the experi- 
mental training the separate researchers 
and that (2) almost always the first and 
“crude” result the experiment requires 
theoretical which admits 
great differences opinion regarding the 
meaning and the significance the direct 
single result research. This wrong, dilet- 
tantic conception empirical and more 
especially experimental research must 
most sharply gainsaid, because would lead 
into new dogmatism and doctrinairism 
pedagogy which would more danger- 
ous than the overvaluation the pure 
theory, being based upon delusive security 
which can never attained research. 


The cooperation between scientific 
theory and daily school room routine 
present propagated Professor 
Petersen the Jena University. His 
Jena Plan Free General Public 
School (to published English 
very soon), best academic ped- 
agogical endeavor for the present. Ac- 
cording him, the traditional school 
“institutional body animated 
the state,” and, therefore, form that 
lacks independence and life, least 
“cooperative organism alive itself” 
(O. von Gierke) and afforded least 
the authority for the high hope that 
the schools might general, become 
true places life for youth. his 


(1924, 107) Petersen asks: 


How must educational group con- 
stituted which human being may ob- 
tain the best training for himself, train- 
ing adapted the urge for culture im- 
planted and operative within him, which 
transmitted him, within this group, and 
which brings the individual back the 
large society richer and more valuable, re- 
storing him society active member? 
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Or, more briefly: What shall the nature 
the educational group which and 
means which individual may develop 
his individuality into personality? 

the spirit the father modern 
education, Pestalozzi, Petersen de- 
mands “education for humans.” 
His experimental school based 
definition the school group, i.e., 
“social” form which, under the guid- 
ance able educator, knows and 
wants itself the means untir- 
ing working order maintain its 
unity means, but never end. 
His Jena-Plan provides opportunity 
for every group follow the highest 
purpose which lies the authoritative 
all-embracing idea the school com- 
munity. emphasizes, however, that 
here also the greatest impor- 
tance that the free dynamic, the 
internal structure necessary for com- 
munity, protected. admires the 
saying Thales: “endure trivialities 
your neighbor,” and basis 
the cultivation and organization 
human relationship his Schulge- 
meinde recommends the following: 
(1) discussion; (2) the right every 
pupil heard; (3) the handling 
the individual the group; 
(4) the warning reminder Thales’ 
wisdom; (5) cultivation the inner 
self and friendliness; (6) introduction 
Godfathership the school com- 
munity; (7) the teacher should 
guide the school rather than 
grader, promoter giver (for 
the danger grading the teacher 
cannot ever held too great 
immediately promotes the directing 
learning toward the teacher and for 
his sake spoils the children’s own curve 
work and disturbs the teacher’s own 
moral (8) self-evaluation 
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the child and valuation others 
necessary. 

Petersen demonstrated his Jena 
school that possible experiment 
with number outspokenly bright 
pupils, taken from among the per 
cent the pupils the higher institu- 
tions who according Petzold can 
master one year two the yearly 
curricula prescribed the higher 
schools, “without any effort, i.e., with 
less trouble than does the average 
the great majority the pupils our 
present day higher schools.” 


The essence the German educa- 
tional movements since 1900 can 
summarized the way aero- 
plane view: 

Comparatively speaking shows 
great vitality both its theory and 
practice. Especially great success has 
been established the field social 
education, experimental education, 
moral-ethical education, artistic edu- 
cation, physical culture and philosophy 
education. 

The numerous private and 
public experimental and progressive 
schools are indication that the Ger- 
mans are abandoning their traditional 
They prove that Rein was wrong 
when stated that German needs 
hundred years see one his 
faults and another get rid it. 

The German progressive ex- 
perimental schools are more less 
under the spell child study, psy- 
chology, sociology and biology the 
growing child, ethics, criminology, 
economics, politics, religion, and other 
neighboring helping sciences 


pedagogy. 
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1937] 
The old German pedagogical 


mania, the Methodenreiterei, 
habit use panacea method 
teaching and learning, gone forever, 
for they know that that method best 
which most economical and most 
hygienic, method which yields 
the results with the least expenditure 
psycho-physical energy the part 
both the pupil and the teacher, 
shown the works Otto Kar- 
staed (Methodische Stroemungen der 
Gegenwart, 1931, 506) and the re- 
lehre des Unterrichts (1937, 264). 
The Schulweisheit (school wisdom) 
modern German educators has strayed 
from mechanical conception Her- 
bartian Formal Steps any other 
method suggested and practised be- 
fore 1900. 

make compromise between society 
(Sozialpaedagogik) individual 
(Persoenlichkeitspaedagogik) and 
hoped that the high politics will not 
spoil this balance needed much 
all the educational world. 

There great effort con- 
sider all the three main factors 
education—child (Kind), curriculum 
(Bildungsgut fundus instructus), 
and educator (Erzieher). 

There fine spirit develop- 
ing codperation and mutual aid 
three new additions the modern sci- 
ence and practice 
youth (Jugendkunde), science 
culture (Kulturkunde) and science 
environment (Umweltkunde). 

The spirit modern pedagogi- 
cal technique based three criteria 
—discipline (Zucht), ability learn 
(Belehrheit), and pattern 

The new educational science 
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teaching based not much the 
face value pupil’s power recite 
respond examination (work ac- 
complished) his capacity do, 
guided proper stimuli (impres- 
sions) and tested the insight, crea- 
tive imagination and mental freedom 
facing new situations. Accordingly, 
the three fundamental steps school 
life are—organization, norms and 
contemplation. 

10. The modern German educa- 
tional movements started with the 
(Methodik), passed the didactical 
field (Didaktik) and finally landed 
the field science education (Pae- 
which considering the child 
and does not cling only 
one its H’s (Head, Heart, Hand). 
That the reason why they are eager 
distinguish the three steps every 
branch school education, for exam- 
ple, moral education (Moralmetho- 
Moraldidaktik Moralpaeda- 
gogik), art education (Kunstmetho- 
dik Kunstdidaktik Kunstpaeda- 

11. There are three typical stages 
the German school reforms since 
about 1900: (1) school reform free 
from politics; (2) during the World 
War the educational movements have 
been more less influenced high 
politics; (3) after the World War 
there was emulation ideas, 
groups, political parties for the sofor- 
tige (instantaneous) realization 
some the most radical changes the 
ist immer 
zugleich Lehrplanreform), methods 
teaching, writing and selecting the 
text-books, types formal and in- 
formal examination, etc. 

12. The Kampf die Schule 
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struggle for the school has been espe- 
cially exhibited the pre-Nazi liber- 
als, socialists and anarchists educa- 
tion one side, and the state-church 
school organization the other side. 

13. The school politics Germany 
started with the decentralization and 
finally landed the hands social 
nationalists. present the social 
tics the Third Reich alpha and 
omega the whole national life (see: 
Seldte’s Sozialpolitik Dritten 
Reich, 1936), believing that the 


school social institution must 
curtailed its post war tendency 
extremes, humanism, scientific 
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attitude, liberalism and realism, all 
these must subordinated the na- 
tional socialistic attitude. 

14. Regardless political influ- 
ences the educational world, there 
tendency since 1900 preserve 
educational vision without which na- 
tion must perish. Most the modern 
German educational leaders cling 
Goethe’s conception world history 
struggle belief against unbelief, 
use the words Dr. Haupt, “It 
belief that moulds age and shapes 
into unity round central idea; 
while, age doubt, life loses 
its unity and crumbles into ruin.” 


The German people have been the torch-bearers European 
culture for thousands years, have been the model every field 
art, have produced the most creative figures religion and 
science. And this the nation whose moral standing has been 
affronted and disparaged its opponents for two decades! 
inconceivable that such treatment should not produce profound 
reaction the German people. Believe me, American friends, 
when say that this German people still the same people that 
gave the world Luther and Goethe. For this reason must and 
will live, for this reason will continue fight with all its strength 
for its place the Minister Eco- 
nomics Germany and President the Reichsbank “Foreign 
Affairs,” January, 1937. 
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SILVERY WATERFALLS TUMBLING AGAINST BLACK 
PRECIPICES—JOHNSTON CANYON, BANF 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY REMINDS THE TWENTIETH 


The present issue between subjects 
and activities, content and method, 
classical studies and social science can 
best appraised, believe, refer- 
ence historical movement which 
more than any other has resulted 
prolonged educational discord. re- 
fer Humanism. 

The somewhat recent efforts Pro- 
fessors More and Babbitt revive the 
early dominance Humanism met 
with mere gust interest within 
public school circles because was 
generally believed that here was 
attempt restore not only Latin and 
Greek required subjects but fan 
into flame the ashen embers formal 
discipline. Doubtless there still are 
humanistic classicists who believe 
the disciplinary value Latin and 
Greek, and who interpret education 
and culture terms familiarity with 
classical literature. Historically, how- 
ever, Humanism was two-fold pro- 
test against the intellectual austerity 
the times: the one hand, against 
the rigid Aristotelian content scho- 
lasticism, and, the other, against 
the theological taboos the church. 
The Renaissance was profoundly not 
revival learning for its own sake; 
not ecstatic enthusiasm for pagan 
literature fine writing; but hunger 
and thirst for knowledge about how 
live did the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Humanism originated 
revolt against verbalistic intellectual- 
ism rationalism. Its original mean- 
ing and intent was naturalism, not 
knowledge about nature classified 


Aristotle, but nature the indi- 
vidual Greek and Roman experienced 
it. long suppressed people became 
aware that life for men and women 
the past had offered pleasure, luxury, 
independence mind, and tolerance. 
Their ways living were described 
the pagan literature shrewdly banned 
the church and now—at long last— 
open eager eyes. 

Originally, therefore, Humanism 
implied acquaintance with the content 
ancient writings the source 
knowledge about how live the 
pattern life the Golden Age 
Greece and Rome. Humanism first 
espoused human nature, 
name. Supernaturalism was confronted 
with naturalism. Absolutism and ideal- 
ism were challenged what today 
called experimentalism. 

viewed one may observe between 
early Humanism and the present 
emphasis activities, method, and 
social science striking parallel. The 
revolt against subjects logical ar- 
rangements information, against 
content cultural possession, and 
against merely historical knowledge 
as, somehow, source intellectual 
power echoes the rebellion the six- 
teenth century against the static ver- 
balism dominant for more than cen- 
tury. The immediate end vital, dy- 
namic, and free living supplanted the 
remote end fitness for life after 
death. Classical literature was craved 
because could guide the individual 
freer and fuller participation 
the present world. And this emphasis 
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the immediate forms one the 
connecting links between early Hu- 
manism and its revival experimen- 
talism. Knowledge human nature, 
freedom from coercion, independence 
individual judgment, creative liv- 
ing, pragmatic ideals, realism op- 
posed nominalism verbalism— 
here are further marks kinship be- 
tween the naturalism the sixteenth 
century and the experimentalism 
the twentieth. History does repeat it- 
self, 

Intellectualism, however, while mo- 
mentarily stunned did not take the 
count ten. The educators saw 
that. They revived their champion. 
Content guidance for free living be- 
came subject matter for.cultural ends. 
Humanism went literary. The next 
move was perhaps inevitable. Content 
became linguistic and the language 
the ancients rather than their ideals 
and ideas were exalted educational 
instruments. But this was only transi- 
tion the next victory the intel- 
lectualists. Not the ancient languages, 
not even one them (Latin) but par- 
ticular forms Latin achieved domi- 
nance. This led the study one 
ancient author who completely dis- 
placed Aristotle. Cicero became the 
vogue and Ciceronianism the new 
scholasticism. But even this completion 
the humanistic cycle was not 
cient. Again, when the new formalism 
was threatened new 
—the educators went into huddle 
and came forth with new strategy: 
the study Cicero Latin prom- 
ised extraordinary mental power which 
would endow the student with potency 
master any field learning. Hu- 
manism waxed disciplinary and the 
teachers the classics sighed with re- 
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lief. They could still prance their pon- 
derous steps the beat the wooden 

our interpretation correct the 
issue American education today 
essence contention within the ranks 
Humanism itself. The Progressives 
experimentalists would foster the 
spirit naturalistic humanism; the 
conservatives reactionaries formal 
humanism. Concord may become pos- 
sible recognizing that purpose and 
method are educationally prime im- 
portance. Grant that the purpose 
education reveal man himself, 
make clear him what life means, 
then knowledge, whatever its source, 
vital value fulfills this pur- 
pose. The method must conform the 
purpose and, therefore, all content 
instrumental and serves vital ends 
being learned vital situations and 
means procedure which engages 
the pupil’s interest and attention be- 
cause aware what mastery 
offers him larger capacity for free- 
dom and thereby for greater power 
and joy living. may that 
naturalistic humanism may see the 
leadership which moves pillar 
cloud and fire toward the promised 
land self-realization. 

But the spirit the sixteenth cen- 
tury calls the twentieth: Observe 
what happened us. Beware the 
fathers. not too enthusiastic, too 
sanguine, too revolutionary. Remem- 
ber your manual training courses. Ob- 
serve the factual tests your social 
science curriculum. Examine the per- 
functory manipulation your activi- 
ties. Beware the new reaction with 
its new formalism, its new drudgery. 
Take heed, Twentieth Century. Your 
teachers can not lead their pupils into 
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experimental living for they them- Can be, sighs the twentieth cen- 
selves have not dared live! Politi- that the clocks are wrong? Are 
cians and theologians keep them still the middle ages? new 
scholasticism approaching? 


assumes (1) that assumptions are unavoidable; (2) 
that the essential quality experience not natural but (3) 
that there sharp dualism between man and nature, and that 
man’s will free. these premises the following doctrines are 
based: (1) adequate human standard demands the cultivation 
every part human nature; (2) but these parts must culti- 
vated harmoniously and discriminatingly, not impulsively and un- 
critically (3) the scale values consists the normally 
typically human—is concerned with the universal and perma- 
nent rather than with the temporary code 
(4) the nearest approach toward such standard found—the 
great ages the past, especially Greece, but humanism draw 
also upon Christianity, Oriental philosophy, and such modern 
writers Shakespeare, Milton and Goethe; (5) unlike romanti- 
cism, humanism faithful the Hellenic doctrine reason, cp- 
plied the whole human experience, even the extra-scientific; 
(6) departs from the narrowly method supple- 
menting the reason with the initiative and imaginative; (7) the ul- 
timate ethical principle that restraint control, whereby hu- 
manism avoids the anarchy the “self-expression” cult, yet recog- 
nizes the necessity freedom, defined “liberation from outer con- 
straints and subjection inner (8) though this center the 
reality which gives rise religion, humanism declines accept 
formal theology, holding that the value intuition must tested 
the intellect. 
Based upon American Criticism Norman Foerster 
Thrall and Addison Hibbard, 1931. 
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Horace Mann: EpucaTIONAL 
The Macmillan Co. 354 pp. $1.50. 


true Horace Mann, many other 
historical figures, that study his life involves 
frequent shift focus because the wide 
range his interests. Professor Williams 
student Education chose view Mann one 
America’s eminent educational statesmen, 
interpretation that happily enlarges upon the long 
known tribute given him, the “Father the 
Common Schools.” Essentially Horace Mann was 
not professional educator. His was the role 
reformer and leader behalf educational leg- 
islation. Mr. Williams considers this role the 
setting the social, religious, political, and edu- 
cational conditions century ago. Within this 
framework Mann’s rigorous boyhood and youth, 
college life, early studies law, experience 
the Massachusetts legislature, and culminating 
espousal common education bring him before 
the reader flesh and blood individual. More- 
over one sees him the national setting 
senator and member perhaps the greatest gal- 
laxy legislators the history Congress— 
Webster, Calhoun, Clay; Benton, Corwin, Doug- 
las, Chase; Cass, Seward, Giddings, and Alex- 
ander Stevens. Biding his time Mann soon enough 
became known for his ardent championship 
liberty; and interest note that his opposi- 
tion slavery was inspired not only his sense 
justice the negro but his awareness that 
slavery was foe common education. Mann 
was never far from the blue flame his devo- 
tion the common school. Throughout his life 
idealist and humanitarian the last six years 
his life mark pathetic and even tragic chap- 
ter. Invited members the Christian denom- 
ination become the president their college 
Antioch, Ohio, Mann accepted although well 
understood the significance the contrast between 
the middle west and New England. seems 
have believed that the Ohio valley there lay 
the promise glorious future for education. 
Auspicious beginnings soon met with obstacles. 
The liberal theology Mann became anathema 
the “orthodox” Ohio. panic following the 
collapse insurance company placed the col- 
lege financial jeopardy. Dissension fomented 
the campus. The crisis was met and victory 
seemed assured but the strain had overtaxed 
Mann’s strength, and died president this 


institution, far from his New England home, far 
from the cultural environment that was his heri- 
tage. 

Mr. Williams writes the various events 
the life Mann with the assurance one who 
has consulted original sources and devoted pains- 
taking hours gleaning data from letters, news- 
paper clippings, reports, journals, etc. Faithful 
his sources Mr. Williams has written what will 
doubtless accepted highly authoritative 
biography Horace Mann. Although all the 
chapters bear distinction this reviewer’s opinion 
the author his best when writes “The 
Man and His Legacy the Schools.” The por- 
trait Mann here penned deserves reprinting 
pamphlet courses character education. Ap- 
pearing the eve nation-wide celebrations 
the life and work Horace Mann the present 
biography indispensable guide the ade- 
quate appraisal one America’s brilliant and 
far-seeing prophets. 


Thomson. The Macmillan Co. 451 


pp. $4.00. 


the age eighty-one one the world’s 
greatest physicists, the discoverer the electron, 
writes his autobiography. fascinating story. 
Too poor attach himself engineer the 
day, entered Owens College while awaiting the 
time when could secure the funds needed 
enter upon his profession. After his work was 
finished there secured scholarship Cam- 
bridge University, where remained student 
and teacher for span more than fifty years, 
during the course which was integral 
part the intellectual life the day. 

There excellent description the origin 
and development the Cavendish Laboratory 
which Dr. Thomson’s work professor Ex- 
perimental Physics was pursued. his early 
years, like Sir Oliver Lodge, was interested 
mental telepathy and the matter psychical re- 
search, but was never able bring himself 
any firm belief its validity. 

Americans, one the most interesting 
chapters his description his first visit 
America the nineties and second visit 1903. 
was intrigued the game baseball, es- 
pecially the pitcher’s curves. enjoyed the 
food the “epicure’s paradise” the country 
surrounding Baltimore, almost much his 
contacts with Johns Hopkins, the first university 
the world devote itself exclusively re- 
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search and scholarship. visited Princeton, 
“most reminiscent Cambridge,” where Wood- 
row Wilson was have his famous struggle 
connection with the reorganization the college. 
Football came for its share attention, being 
described detail, even the calling signals 
and the “scrum” scrimmage. 

later visit took him Canada, where 
was thrilled visit old Quebec, trip 
through the wheatfields the Northwest, the 
commercial city Vancouver, the restful quiet 
governmental seat Victoria, and the superb and 
majestic beauty Lake Louise. Everywhere 
took occasion the universities where the 
laboratories were the first object his quest. 

writes intimately the four dark years 
the World War, when the colleges and universi- 
ties were destitute students, and the professors 
had given themselves and their talents the 
government aid prosecuting the plans for 
bringing the conflict speedy conclusion. 

The chapter most compelling interest, how- 
ever, that which describes detail his discov- 
eries the physical field, his study the dis- 
charge electricity through gases, his discovery 
the electron and his work with positive rays. 
Thomson’s discoveries soon made him much 
sought scholar and knew the most famous 
scientific men Europe and America. His 
eminent contemporaries included the Curies, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Lord Kelvin and others Europe, 
and Drs. Langmuir, Coolidge, the General 
Electric Company, well the leading profes- 
sors the foremost universities the United 
States, 

The book has human well scientific 
side. number humorous incidents 
counted. His whole life considered fortunate. 
said, have had good parents, good teachers, 
good colleagues, good pupils, good friends, great 
opportunities, good luck and good health.” Such 
breadth optimism coming from man his 
eighties betokens the alert and active mind. 

fortunate that this extended and intimate 
account his work given from the hand 
one the greatest scientists our day. 


Wilson McAdoo collaboration with 
Margaret Gaffey. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan 301 pp. $3.50. 


the present reviewer Mrs. McAdoo’s por- 
trait her family and her father particular 
has warm, personal value because was his 
privilege and honor somewhat closely as- 
sociated with Woodrow Wilson Princeton, first 
student and later organist the university 
which latter capacity presided the organ 
the occasion Professor Wilson’s inauguration 
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President the university, and for several 
months the Marquand Chapel Sunday services. 
conferred with President Wilson matters 
pertaining the chapel, and has before him, now, 
clear images the man whom many students 
often predicted would some day President 
the United States. Even professor Woodrow 
Wilson had magnitude. was easily the most 
popular member the faculty. Students enrolled 
his courses not only because the content but 
because they wanted known that Woodrow 
was one their “profs.” contrast the austere 
and overawing Francis Patten, who never 
greeted them they passed (his eyesight was 
weak that really did not see them, fact few 
understood), the students always met with cordial 
recognition Wilson. They loved him and 
was his love them that became one the 
rungs upon which mounted world fame, for 
the new president’s championship general 
dormitories for all students was inspired his 
genuine spirit democracy and was this demo- 
cratic attitude that aroused hatred among the 
aristocratically minded members the exclusive 
clubs and later among the followers Dean West 
who resented Wilson’s plan for graduate school 
the old campus opposition the Dean’s 
dream graduate school campus its 
own well removed from undergraduate environ- 
ment. 

Mrs. McAdoo writes daughter and all the 
charm, simplicity, humanness the Wilson family 
appear biography which may read 
faithful picture the typical American profes- 
sorial household the time. The key the 
character and personality Woodrow Wilson 
world figure lies the two-fold fact that 
was son the Presbyterian manse and schol- 
arly professor political science. was more- 
over fine example the southern gentleman 
his best. The Wilson household was religious 
the Southern Presbyterian mold. was adorned 
with literary culture; Southern 
abounded. Sunday was Calvinistically terrible 
day.”” Mrs. McAdoo writes: “We were permitted 
games all—no charades songs. read 
only religious books that mother had carefully 
chosen improve our minds and characters. Until 
our public life began, servants were required 
work the house; fact, unnecessary work 
any sort was done the Sabbath.” The par- 
ents loved poetry and took turns reading aloud. 
But against the religious and literary background 
there was lightheartedness for “father had cer- 
tain spontaneous gaiety, delicious sense fun 
and mischief.” Mrs. Wilson was quiet; the picture 
her etched Mrs. McAdoo reveals mother 
for whom housekeeping and motherhood were 
sacred duties. Mrs. Wilson was, also, her husband’s 
efficient secretary those earlier, serene days. 
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Woodrow Wilson enjoyed sing and 
mimic. But was always the student. pro- 
fessor his income was small but Mrs. Wilson 
managed with ingenious thrift while her husband 
plodded away his History the American 
People. Then came the first call destiny. Wood- 
row Wilson was elected President Princeton. 
There mixture humour and pathos the 
descriptions how the family adjusted itself 
the new life “Prospect.” The struggle between 
the new President and the upper class clubs 
vividly told. Then follows the harrowing ex- 
perience entrance into the political life New 
Jersey, the election Wilson Governor and 
the end privacy. From that moment the Wil- 
sons belonged not themselves but the public. 
The muse history smiled with tearful under- 
standing. 

Intimate scenes bring smiles and laughter 
one reads the presidential inauguration: Helen 
Bones (whom knew well Missouri) sitting 
the bathroom floor distributing tickets because 
other rooms were crowded; Mrs. Wilson’s unfin- 
ished dress few hours before the inauguration; 
the children jumping from the beds the bed- 
room the morning after and splashing the large 
tub; the warm friendship between Wilson and 
Hoover; the growing romance between Eleanor 
Wilson and “Mac.” And then the coming shadow 
—Mrs. Wilson’s illness and death with brief 
closing paragraph which places immortal 
wreathe from the President upon the memory 
the mother his three daughters. 

Interest Woodrow Wilson will never wane. 
History has not spoken the definitive word; per- 
haps never can. For the great war President was 
extremely complex personality, never wholly 
adjusted believe public life. idealist 
scholar ever can be. Mrs. McAdoo tells human 
story but lie the elements which under- 
standing mind can fashion into the real meaning 
Woodrow Wilson. was basically the per- 
sonification the Calvinistic understanding 
loyalty public duty. But just Calvin, the 
intellectual, was private more human than 
theologians choose emphasize his eminent 
modern disciple was man profound human 
impulses, sensitive human values, and immortal 
crusader for the rights common 
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Guire. First two volumes series 
History texts for the Elementary School. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 333 
and 392 pp. $.96 and $1.08. 
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first glance neither these volumes 
recognizable text book. Both are highly 
artistic and literary historical readers handsomely 
illustrated and supplied with reference lists, activi- 
ties, vocabularies, and tests. The format 
abrupt departure from the customary text book 
make-up, the pages and type being larger and the 
organization the content continuous with few 
paragraph and center headings. The appearance 
the books, therefore, has psychological value; 
the pupil will likely react them story 
books. The author writes story form and even 
grown-ups will enjoy her picturesque style and 
narrative sense. The chapter headings reflect the 
literary quality the treatment given historical 
material. the first book the four divisions are 
entitled “Before History Began,” “People Take 
Settled Ways Living,” “Long Ago Around 
the Mediterranean Sea,” and “New Lands and 
Ways Living.” The chapter titles are inviting: 
“People the Dawn Age,” “Egypt the Gift 
River,” “Western Asia Olden Times,” “Greece 
Gives Beauty the World,” “Rome Grows Into 
Empire,” “Building the Ruins Fallen 
Empire,” “Life the Middle Ages,” 
People Travel,” “Learn, and Build.” 

the second book the Divisional Heads are: 
“Europe Again Becomes Active,” “The Old 
World Explores the New,” “Homes Are Built 
New Land,” New Country Born,” with 
chapter titles: “Explorers Find New Lands,” 
“People Change Their Ways Thinking,” 
“Spain Founds Empire America,” “England 
and France Claim Land America,” “Settlers 
Come Our Eastern Coast,” “Different Ways 
Living Grow the Colonies,” “The English 
Colonies Learn Their Strength,” and “The Revo- 
lutionary War Brings Independence.” this 
sort history texts that gives promise genuine 
interest history narrative great adven- 
tures athrill with episodes absorbing any 
fiction. The present books are without doubt the 
most beautiful history texts yet manufactured for 
the grades, but their chief value lies the chaste 
literary style and dramatic presentation 
torical 


the Administration the New Revised 
Stanford-Binet Tests Intelligence. 
Lewis Terman and Maud Mer- 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 461 pp. 
$2.25. 

spite the many intelligence tests which 
have been placed the market since the publi- 
cation the Stanford Revision the Binet test 


more than score years ago, has remained 
the standard test still judged the most ac- 


curate all. But there had been objections 
some phases even the authors themselves. 
Now after study ten years revision appears. 

this revision there are two scales instead 
one. This itself remarkable achieve- 
ment, now possible pursue studies 
which intelligence itself involved, with much 
more assurance that the scores are accurate and 
that repeated testings are valid. The scales are 
equivalent difficulty, range, reliability, and 
validity. The newer tests cover wider range and 
test children below four years age and adults 
more successfully. The number items has been 
Non-verbal test items are used more 
freely the lower ranges, though for conceptual 
intelligence, the authors still believe that verbal 
items are best. The revision has secured greater 
objectivity scoring. How inclusive the test 
may seen from the authors’ statement the 
preface: “It hoped that this revision the 
Binet method will long provide common stand- 
ard which gauge the intellectual level 
human subjects from early childhood the end 
life’s span.” 

The general arrangement the book ap- 
proximates that the earlier volume. First there 
statement the changes which have been 
made, description the development and 
standardization the scales, statistical analysis 
the scores, and general instructions for giving 
the test. Then there follows detailed instructions 
for administering each item the test, these being 
simpler than the former Manual Instructions. 
The range includes divisions for the second year, 
and also special tests for the average and su- 
perior adult. Scoring standards are given de- 
tail, and both the scores and the scores 
are retained tables which provide for conver- 
sion from one the other. 

does not take much power prediction 
assert that with the great improvement stand- 
ardization, with greater accuracy due the large 
number cases involved the construction 
the test, and view the care with which the 
items have been selected, that this test will for 
long time the standard and will make this the 
most usable all now available when very 
accurate measure intelligence required. 
will serve admirably guide school authorities 
dealing with individual pupils. will 
less helpful research workers who now have 
their disposal instrument which will make 
possible refine and improve their statistical 
results. Every authority testing will wish 
own the 


Merrick, Robert Frederick Bown, and 
August Dvorak. Foreword Alfred 
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Hall-Quest. American Book Co. 363 
pp. $2.20. 


This new book teaching typewriting 
the junior high school grades. The point view 
different from any the The prin- 
ciples are drawn from study under the auspices 
the Carnegie Foundation written Dvorak, 
Merrick and others under the title 
Behavior. The authors frankly discard the non- 
vocational values supposed inherent the 
subject, thinking them nonexistent. The manual 
may used either with the Universal keyboard 
the Simplified-keyboard, the latter deemed 
the authors giving possibilities two three 
times the speed which the old one gave. 

keeping with modern textbooks other 
subjects there are various devices for motivation. 
Instead the dull and dreary nonsensical drill 
materials often found, there are numerous 
poems, information about men and countries, sug- 
gestions writing minutes, the distinction be- 
tween words often confused, the origin the 
days the week, and the use the hyphen 
compound words. There abundance 
poetry written Junior High School pupils. 
Pupils are introduced excellent stories for chil- 
dren. Pictures and art, letter writing, definitions 
and capitalization receive share space. 
series lessons explain how play the har- 
monica. The pupil learns how introduce 
speaker, write minutes meeting, write 
constitution, and how prepare school paper. 
There are interesting continued stories and mo- 
tion picture reviews, account how troll 
for salmon, and descriptions national parks. 
There are outlines and bibliographies. Benjamin 
Franklin’s epigrams and his rules conduct are 
typing records the world have been. Such 
diverse subjects how make nut bread and 
how write the “spelling demons” are found 
along with list the typing records. 

But the actual typewriting not forgotten 
providing material which will motivate. There 
are frequent check lists which the student may 
measure the progress which has made. The use 
the typewriter shown detail. There are 
many practical suggestions about the form 
which the material shall put. There much 
mechanics such capitalization and punctua- 
tion. There good drill material. The organiza- 
tion logical, clear and precise. There are many 
keyboard charts with explanations the use 
the fingers writing. 

The authors have given clear psychological 
explanation the process learning type 
their Behavior. This, however, not 
sufficient according their point view, because 
all the materials have been used experimentally 
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the grades for which they are designed. Both 
theory and practice the materials have stood the 
test selection. The book ought delight- 
ful introduction into this most useful skills 
for the young pupils for whom designed. 


NATURALISM AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Geoffrey O’Connell. The Catholic 
University America. 219 pp. 


“Naturalism” term many meanings 
the history philosophy. These meanings range 
all the way from the pantheistic naturalism 
the Stoics and the spiritualistic, some think 
“neutralistic,” naturalism Spinoza, the 
atomistic and the more less frankly material- 
istic naturalism the positivists, evolutionists, 
and some the pragmatists our own time. 

Present-day naturalism, not unlike present-day 
“progressivism,” has alternated, its funda- 
mental trends, between running with the fox and 
hunting with the dog; and this not merely 
verbal contests for place the philosophic sun, 
but also vital practical problems social and 
educational policies. Refraining from defining 
their position clearly, the two movements have 
declared themselves true mainstays democracy 
and liberalism. Through this declaration they 
have won the unquestioning admiration and con- 
fidence the less critical and philosophically un- 
trained persons. Soon, however, “progressivism” 
began (to the dismay sincere democratic ideal- 
ists and the bewilderment naive romanticists 
among the Progressives) develop ever 
stronger proclivity étatisme the collectivistic- 
materialistic kind. Not too slowly and quite surely, 
the degree one’s warmth lack warmth 
toward communism, which usually disguised 
“true liberalism,” became the criterion extreme 
“progressive” circles one’s position 
eral” reactionary. 

this sad evolution, the false, collectivistic 
conception social progress has found significant 
philosophic assistance and support materialis- 
tic doctrine naturalism. These cognate move- 
ments, “progressivism” and naturalism, have been 
disorienting, enmeshing into their respective 
ambiguities, number unsuspecting educators 
and intellectuals general. seems permissible 
assume that fair proportion their followers 
would have refused attention and response 
“progressivism,” “liberalism,” the teaching 
profession and the general public had better un- 
derstood that materialism, with all its anti-demo- 
cratic social and moral implications, the true 
source inspiration present-day naturalism. 

precisely his incisive analysis the 
genesis and meaning the naturalism which 
underlies some still influential present-day trends 
American education, that constitutes the signal 


May 


service rendered the Rev. Dr. O’Connell 
the teaching profession and interested laymen. 
His lucid, scholarly, and dispassionate historical- 
philosophical study, permeated with the serene 
dignity well-reasoned faith the indestruc- 
tible value Christian principles individual 
and social conduct, unique guide through the 
maze present-day naturalism. Naturalism 
American Education not only uncovers the intri- 
cate philosophic roots present-day naturalism 
but also contains convincing, though inevitably 
depressing, diagnosis its ravaging implications 
political and social influence. 

Dr. valuable and timely study 
should included every professional library, 
private public, and should brought the 
attention college and university students 
education. 

MICHAEL DEMIASHKEVICH 


Lodge. Harper and Brothers. 328 pp. 
$2.00. 


has been the mode for educational philoso- 
phers the United States either adopt whole- 
heartedly lean strongly towards the prag- 
matic point view. Here and there isolated 
voice has risen defense idealism. Not 
often has the realist position been advanced. 

Quite different this volume from the pen 
philosopher Canadian university! The 
three philosophies, realism, idealism and prag- 
matism, are set side side and compared with 
almost equal space devoted each position. Six 
factors are seen the important elements the 
educational scene: the pupil; the teacher; the 
parent; the administrator; the “knight-errant” 
education (all these, like Herbert Spencer, 
influencing thinking the ideas which they ad- 
vance though they are not professional educators) 
and the community. 

The approach unique. Through each the 
importance phases educational theory, the re- 
spective points view realism, idealism and 
pragmatism are exhibited. From each the three 
viewpoints the author examines the nature 
education and its definition, the self, the mind, 
knowledge, subject matter, interest and effort, 
imitation, method, examinations, ignorance and 
liberal education. The implications each are 
shown for the pupil, teacher, parent, administrator 
and for the community. 

The function the book best described 
the author’s own phraseology: “The function 
educational philosophy chiefly broaden the 
educationist’s outlook that will understand 
the great differences theory and practice which 
finds the schools, and also that will 
able decide intelligently which type 
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himself approximates. The aim the present 
book make clear, not one, but all three, 
the chief philosophic positions, and leave 
the individual teacher pick out and follow his 
own type, secure that, doing, will 
making his most efficient and most valuable con- 
tribution the practical work education.” 

Each chapter has topics for discussion and 
brief, but well culled list selected reading. The 
format and binding are attractive. relief 
find volume philosophy education which 
appears inviting even before one peers between 
the covers. 

After perusal many educational writings 
which are “thin” content heartening 
find one which shows thorough scholarship, 
acquaintanceship with the entire field philoso- 
phy, and judicial statement which obviously 
designed present the differing aspects the 
subject fairly, without too ardent championship 
any particular position. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING. 
Umstattd. Ginn and Co. 459 pp. $3.00. 


During the last two three decades there 
have been marked changes towards the method- 
ology the secondary school. reaction 
against “formalism, verbalism 
there are considerable number vital methods 
suggested, practically all them some form 
variant from the unit plan. Three fundamental 
principles seem the author epitomize the 
gains which have been made teaching method: 
guidance vital part teaching; individual- 
ized instruction; and the unit idea. 

The three ideas are, course, not them- 
selves new, they have always been the proce- 
dure the superior teachers ever since the period 
the Renaissance, not earlier. There are new 
forms organization, new emphases from time 
time, but the essential features good teaching 
have always been discerned the leaders the 
profession. However this may be, fortunate 
that the values are continually reappraised and 
redefined. 

Eight variants the unit plan instruction 
are described: the problem method, the project 
method, the activity movement, the Winnetka 
system, the Dalton system, the Miller Contract 
plan, the Group-Study plan, the Morrison plan. 
All are applications the unit idea. Each plan 
briefly, though clearly, defined and appraisal 
given. advocated that the teacher resist 
slavery any set form but urged that instruc- 
tion include the best from each. whole chapter 
consumed describing the workbook, which 
considered application the unit idea. 

Not satisfied follow slavishly any the 
eight methods described, the author proceeds co- 
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ordinate the various plans and add others, 
selecting those which have stood the test time, 
synthesizing them into integrated plan. his 
instructional scheme there are four steps, com- 
posite from Herbart, the problem, the project and 
the Morrison plans: introduction and attack; 
study and work; integration and application; and 
appraisal outcome. connection with the steps 
outlined the author believes that the teacher 
may well use tested teaching devices which will 
enrich the study. Lessons must well planned, 
visual aids should used extensively, the radio 
should serve supplement instruction, scientific 
measurement valuable ally, and marking 
grades must given fairly and with reliability. 

Disagreeing with some the more “ad- 
vanced” educators the current scene, the author 
flatly declares that the classroom work vastly 
more important the school than the nonin- 
structional. says “Of the two major types 
teaching activities—the instructional and the non- 
instructional—the instructional are the more im- 
portant. Only rare cases should instructional 
activities sacrificed give the teacher more 
time for the noninstructional. Caution should 
exercised with activities that are not mainly 
instructional. with such activities that the 
teacher runs the risk dissipating his energies, 
especially when feels flattered being called 
upon serve seemingly important capacities.” 

fine balance kept between those who con- 
sider the school “child-centered” and those who 
insist “teacher-centered” “subject-centered” 
school. Both teacher and pupil share well- 
conducted school. “No real teacher will steal 
from his pupils all the thrill suggesting prob- 
lems nor will expect all the stimulation come 
from his class. Problem-setting co-operative 
matter involving interaction immature and 
mature views; the results are best when the pupil 
and the teacher both participate.” Again: “Views 
range from that which would make pupil activity 
the sole basis the school program that which 
would have only minor source; that 
say, there are radicals and conservatives among 
the With some the movement has taken 
religious fervor rather than intellectual 
enterprise.” 

The book value that brings together 
unified whole the chief trends modern 
secondary teaching, and embodies the spirit com- 
mon all, and thereby makes the best thought 
available the student, without discarding the 
tried and proven techniques which are traditional. 
will serve useful purpose either book for 
the beginning teacher, for the experienced 
teacher who wishes keep abreast with current 
movements evolutions from the best teaching 
procedures the 
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FICTION 
THE Walter Rollo Brown. 
Appleton-Century Co. 237 pp. $2.00. 


This the last series four novels 
under the general theme emergence. Giles Dab- 
ney, prosperous respected city-planner, held 
the highest regard his whole community, has 
arrived middle life the age forty-five with 
life unusual success. His whole being has been 
suffused with the idea action, the usual 
struggle for power and position too characteristic 
certain element our American life. 

One morning was taking early walk 
was suddenly confronted with the idea that 
though the road may ascend during the early part 
life summit, after that period all roads 
lead down hill. profoundly disturbed 
reflects that all life “leads but the grave.” His 
every thought and action colored with the 
realization. seeks forget find solution 
merriment, formalized church, but does 
not find the solution his growing riddle. His 
friends and associates and his chance acquaintances 
all seem hide from the problem and avoid 
facing courageously. sees the serenity with 
which old man, tottering his canes, peruses 
his way disturbing thoughts; how 
the abandon merriment, drinking and dancing 
social gatherings serves anesthetize many 
his neighbors and friends; how his wife, crippled 
result attack infantile paralysis, takes 
life and its problems ship even keel. 

finds the current life moving with 
one with whom can commune this sub- 
ject growing occupy the focus the circle 
his thoughts. His thoughts were gradually com- 
ing maturity. One night alone, meditating 
the heavens and the universe, the thought came 
him that “he was not any accidental scum. 
was not any insignificant by-product! was 
just divine anything else. was not puny! 
could himself add endlessly the earth and 
the heavens.” Elevated spirit the discovery 
resolved celebrate freedom, man’s im- 
portance and his high destiny, maturity, and 
struggle calling upon men alive. 

The novel moving picturization the 
drama life. Simple incident and everyday oc- 
currence awaken momentous questionings the 
mind Dabney. While there are many excellent 
word pictures the principal merit the volume 
the keen analysis the problem life 
itself, and the sturdy urge groping for clarifi- 
cation satisfying philosophy. This consum- 
mation finally reached when, with mature 
mental stature, Dabney can lead serene life, 
the gods.” With this elevation spirit 
new zest found living. 


With skillful phrase and vivid incident the 
story moves rapidly its conclusion, With many 
the theme would compel heavy and forbidding 
treatment. Not so, here. skillful use 
homely occurrences and sensing funda- 
mental philosophy apparently insignificant 
events the author avoids style too somber and 
ponderous. The book recommended for inter- 
esting and profitable reading. 


THE REHEARSAL. Rich- 
ard Baker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
335 pp. $2.00. 

The detective story has gone long way 
toward meriting inclusion literature. Sherlock 
Holmes, course, Father Brown 
can not ignored fair appraisal the 
sleuths the present generation fiction; and 
Philo Vance probably will not superseded for 
long time come the American Holmes. 
Mr. Moto and Poirot and Chan doubtless will 
given places the fictive Hall Fame. would 
seem that within the last few years the detective 
story has earned its right read educated 
and cultured readers. Mr. Baker, less known than 
the creators the foregoing detectives, bids fair 
develop niche his His Death Stops 
the Manuscript and the present Death Stops the 
Rehearsal have the marks literary excellence. 
The first these stories dealt with the world 
authorship. The second lays its scene Little 
Theatre supported wealthy citizens with 
flair for acting. The suddenness the first mur- 
der, its clever timing, the possibility one 
several motives the reason for the crime, the 
unpretentious claims Russell the school- 
master detective—these and other factors the 
story give unusual setting. The author fol- 
lows the customary technique allowing each 
character suspected and designating the 
two-fold criminal one the least likely the 
persons involved, but writes with grace and 
clear understanding the theatre, its people, and 
the world which most the characters live. 
book that should have particular appeal 
actors and producers. 


Edited Raymond McFarland. The 
Macmillan Co. 423 pp. $1.00. 


Designed for supplementary reading courses 
Literature, for the English library, and the 
fiction shelf the general library this collection 
the Head the English Department the 
East Aurora High School, New York contains 
twenty-three stories twenty authors, among the 
latter being Hawthorne, Maupassant, Poe, Tark- 


‘ 


ington, Bulwer-Lytton, O’Brien, Wadsworth, 
Dickens, Garland, Irving, Twain, Harte, Hugo, 
Henry, London. The stories cover 
range: atmosphere, tenderness, tall stories, mys- 
tery, adventure, character, humor, magic, tragedy, 
satire and nature. Short biographied introductions 
and questions accompany the selections. The editor 
has wisely included some the best known short 
stories: “The Ambitous Guest,” Christmas 
Carol,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend 
Sleepy Hollow,” “The Celebrated Jumping Frog,” 
“The Outcasts Poker Flat,” “Marjorie Daw,” 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” etc. Clearly printed 
and paged the book should welcome addition 
the English teacher’s source supplies. 


Phillips. Dutton and Co. 304 pp. 
$2.00. 


The Wingates owned yacht, The Grey 
Mrs. Wingate loved yachting, but reveled 
match-making more. Accordingly she invited 
three couples, oddly-assorted and incompatible, 
spend the week-end her guests. Bored with 
her husband’s prosaic elderly friends, she asked 
young people accompany her. was her hope 
that they would forget their differences and har- 
monize their views. Their peculiarities came out 
dinner for eight and the evening after- 
wards, 

The inevitable storm arises, and the real char- 
acters are exhibited the danger and distress 
incident it. Fears, jealousies, anger, cowardice, 
love—all are revealed they really are their 
possessors, All are glad return their homes 
after the general disgust which settles over them 
before the sail terminates. 

Aside from the human interest the story 
itself, there thrilling description the storm, 
one which derives from the author’s personal ex- 
perience, since himself was nearly drowned 
several occasions. His knowledge yachting and 
sailing make possible for him tell real- 
istic story. 

The book written moving style, dramatic 
its effect. The author has fine sense humor 
which relieves many otherwise tense moments. 
book which furnishes delightful evening 


Catalyst Club Mystery. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 250 pp. $2.00. 

The Catalyst Club San Francisco, the 
author informs us, made few members, 
among them noted scientists, who find recreation 
investigating crime unusual nature. They 
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meet secret nook Golden Gate Park and 
each member contributes his own investigation 
rather independently the others. the present 
story the scene laid the laboratory John 
Gregory Hunter, well known scientist who 
trying solve the mystery cosmic forces the 
atom. The author, who graduate Yale, 
experienced writer detective fiction and evi- 
dently has scientific bent. His material shows 
careful study the field which the crime 
laid. The handling scientific data part 
story (which, for most readers, the main inter- 
est) admirably accomplished view the 
fact that scientific explanations not impede 
the progress the story itself. One learns not 
little about atoms here, and the fact that men 
wealth are often nobler mind than scientific 
workers. The story full suspense, good 
humor, and action. should appeal physicists 
but intelligent readers other cultural pro- 
fessional interests will profit knowing the 
Catalysts. They are unique group the annals 
fictive crime detection. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


What Men Like, Why They Like It, 
and How Cook It. George Rec- 
tor. Preface Arthur “Bugs” Baer. 
Dutton and Co. 248 pp. $2.50. 


long last here cook book designed 
master chef for men. After having been fed 
according feminine taste man may now settle 
down table laden with creations that make 
the way his heart even shorter. Furthermore 
the present book amusing. Cook books rule 
try compete with laboratory manual chem- 
istry; here humor prepares the reader for the 
gourmetic experience promised the several 
recipes clearly itemized throughout 
“Food important. Especially meals.” Mr. 
Baer right. But read about food with 
laugh even more important for the spirit 
eating broods over the meal and one’s digestion 
responds thereto. 

Mr. Rector writes first all about pies and 
suggests that the early Americans were “Pieo- 
neers.” nation with its heart the right 
place would long since have erected monument 
tall the Statue Liberty the unknown 
heroine who baked the first 
Then follow chapters hot biscuits and corn 
dodgers, coffee (with special reference Cafe 
Diable Cafe Brulot), shaslik, steamed clams, 
barbecues, griddle cakes and crepes, tea, salads 
(the kind), vegetables, eggs, soups and how 
survive when one’s wife away. The book the 
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kind gift that every groom should give his 
bride, or, even better, and surer the first engage- 
ment gift with the subtle hint that the fair thing 
immediately begin practice what Rector 
preaches. Rector may well become the saviour 
the American home. 


For Reapers Penn. Car- 


toons Low. Dutton and Co. 

289 pp. $2.50. 

Several years ago the present reviewer began 
what proved abortive study readers’ 
habits observed them the various library 
reading rooms visited. The few observations 
that recorded might have grown into book 
other matters had not interfered. Classifiable 
diffuse random movements the behavior 
readers included pinching the ears, nose, lips, 
cheeks; twitching the mouth and wrinkling 
the nose; scratching the head; stroking the 
hair; movements hands and fingers the 
reading table, etc., etc. Perhaps was this 
same time that Penn (pseudonym for the two 
feminine authors the book) was moved the 
same hunch write not about reading matter 
but readers. The book full anecdotes about 
observations the kind people who frequent 
libraries. uncharitable view would adjudge 
many the characters the book victims 
extreme absent-mindedness. more cruel judg- 
ment would find them pathological and least 
border-line mental cases. Certainly they deserve 
the attribute eccentric. Not that all readers 
libraries deserve classified but Penn 
seems have met sufficiently large number 
suggest that habitues public reading rooms are 
interesting case studies. the British Museum, 
any rate. 

For Readers Only not confined such ma- 
terial, however. There are revealing references 
Panizzi, Carlyle, Marx, Browning, Marie Stopes, 
Samuel Butler, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
George Gissing al. Readers the past mingle 
with those the present before the eyes the 
authors. book about the human side 
libraries and many librarian doubtless will 
chuckle over its comments. Similar books could 
written about the reading rooms the New 
York Public Library. have seen some cartoon 
material there: omniverous, short-sighted, book- 
hoggish with huge piles volumes around them, 
queerly exploratory strange fields indicated 
titles. And well bear mind that one 
may sitting near noted writer who finds 
the public reading room sources for tales and 
articles read from coast coast. Penn 
introduces promising field study from 


which one carries intimate items that gladden and 
illuminate the history literature. 


liam Allen White. Illustrated. Farrar 
and Reinhart. 409 pp. $3.00. 


Compiled Russell Fitzgibbon from the 
columns the Emporia Gazette and introduced 
Foreword Frank Clough Forty Years 
Main Street anthology Mr. White’s 
editorials written over period four decades 
and reflecting the political and social problems 
state and nation viewed one America’s 
famous editors. Mr. Fitzgibbon considers William 
Allen White “more truly representative what 
generally connoted the phrase ‘personal 
journalism’.” such the last dis- 
tinguished line editors—Greeley, Dana, Ray- 
mond, Medill. The modern newspaper editor 
not independent. writes under the supervision 
the advertising department dictated 
the owner manager. Mr. White happily has 
owned the Emporia Gazette and his own boss 
charge his own mind could write just 
pleased. What wrote editorially has made his 
paper among the famous newsheets the world. 
written Mr. Allen editorials deserve 
honored place literature. The book contains, 
also, biographical sketches Mr. Allen and his 
family and descriptive paragraphs Emporia, 
Kansas, the nation, political parties and cam- 
paigns, war, and liberalism. 
book and through its pages one sees history behind 
the scenes. Among the editorials perhaps the 
most famous all—What’s the Matter with 
Kansas, which lifted Mr. Allen into national 
fame. The editorials are written the direct, 
homely, picturesque style familiar readers 
Mr. Allen’s books. They are personal, timely, 
richly diversified, times biting with sarcasm, 
always understandable. They are models this 
kind journalism. one browses through these 
pages the regret deepens that the age personal 
journalism has been superseded the impersonal, 


commercially inspired editorials the present 
hour. 


Look THROUGH THE Bars. Ernst 
Toller, Farrar and Rinehart. 310 pp. 
$2.75. 

This volume contains the letters and literature 
which were written Ernst Toller during the 
five years which spent Bavarian prison 
governmental prisoner who had been con- 
victed insurrection. During this period his 
genius came full flower. Two his best known 
plays were completed, The Machine Wreckers and 
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Man and the Masses. Both depict the proletarian 
struggle. Socialist is, the author has written 
bring the public his views through the 
medium the drama. was also the period 
during which wrote The Swallow Book, 
new version which published the book, 
beautiful expression his reflections upon 
pair swallows which had built their nest his 
cell the prison. 

During this period incarceration cor- 
responded with leading poets and novel- 
and with artists and scientists. Some his 
most touching letters are those which wrote 
little children. His exchanges with working- 
men and friends give insight into his philos- 
ophy. 

wonder that these reflections upon life 

Toller and his friends have been translated into 
twenty-seven different languages and that dozen 
his works have been translated into English. 
Both the poetry and the letters seem come from 
the uttermost depths his soul. They are the 
expression his innermost being. The picture 
prison life all its stark reality gives new 
glimpse the autocratic and conscienceless treat- 
ment prisoners, the abuse, the indignities, the 
murders even, which were found part the 
system hate and persecution. 
number interesting photographs and 
illustrations enliven the book. The author’s photo- 
graphs are given and there are number 
scenes from his plays. There are also pictures 
some documents. The pathetic story unfolds 
itself, the autobiography five years, has many 
poignant incident and many heart throb. 
Here one who has faced the meaning life 
and has emerged with definite philosophy. 

The beautiful letters and the elevated expres- 
sion poetry are worth not only first reading 
but many re-reading. The London Times says 
review: “Herr Toller’s letters will rightly 
take high rank with the all too rapidly growing 
prison literature our age. They are profoundly 
moving, beautiful, tragic, revealing.” This senti- 
ment can truthfully echoed. 


Suns Down. Flannery Lewis. The 
Macmillan Co. 226 pp. $2.00. 


Virginia City today little more than 
memory. fading into ghost town. Time was 
when was roaring boom city, one the 
most promising and one the wildest among 
the many that belong the saga ore and 
plains. Overlooking the drabness the once 
thriving iron center and looking down, 
were, upon the panorama her past lives 
ninety-year old lady, the author’s grandmother. 
She has lived Virginia City since 1862, having 
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gone there bride the age sixteen. 
New England birth Mrs. Flannery was thrust into 
wholly new environment miners, prospectors, 
gamblers, the vulgar many nations. The im- 
pressions the New England girl are worth 
knowing and Mr. Lewis tells the story Vir- 
ginia City according grandmother. The old 
days are restored with unusual artistry through 
the reflections the old lady the hill. There 
are kaleidoscopic scenes: the great fire, tornado, 
revels, stagecoach robberies, saloon-life, glutton- 
ous spending. 

Suns Down will long recalled, however, 
not much for its historical canvas for the 
portrait the grandmother herself. Here 
memorable character sketch. What does the old 
lady think the present? She dislikes tourists, 
automobiles, modern plumbing. She thinks rising 
early the morning unladylike. Her clocks have 
stopped and she will not have them rewound. She 
gives her black revolver scrupulous care. Grand- 
mother does not use toothbrush but boiled and 
dried cotton cloth sprinkled with baking soda. 
She insists combing her own hair. She regards 
many the contrivances the machine age 
silly. Simply and happily she prefers the good 
old days. Then she was figure importance, 
woman wealth, consulted political as- 
pirants, highly respected (one did not call her 
her first name). Now she has made new 
impression being the model one the most 
delightful character sketches American litera- 
ture, all the more appealing because the model 
still lives and talks and thinks woman long 
yester years. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


DECLARATION INTERDEPENDENCE. 
and Co. 284 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Overstreet does not believe 
“black-white thinking.” “doubts the power 
clear-cut system achieve any uncontested 
solution save that dictatorship.” 
firm the American belief that “no dictatorship 
provides solution that worth having.” The 
book before social philosophy” written 
from present-day American point view. Its 
author states the critical problem our civiliza- 
tion taking the problems man’s genius and 
removing from them all traces tragedy. are 
now the midst what calls “unin- 
tended revolution” contrasted with the “in- 
tended,” the latter illustrated the French, 
American and Russian revolutions instigated de- 
liberately people against their fellowmen, and 
the former finding its initial example the dis- 
covery steam power James Watt. Mr. Over- 
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street believes that three things have become 
possible; the removal destitution, the elimina- 
tion life excessive toil, and the expansion 
purchasing power. The realization these 
possibilities gives promise social justice and 
social welfare. 

The American scene described the bulk 
the volume indeed one discord and dis- 
tortion. Through the buying stocks and bonds 
are much absentee owners the speculators 
the days King George. The farmer ex- 
ploited, the artisan frustrated, the business man 
victimized his own economic ignorance, chil- 
dren neglected, professional people subordinated. 
The present oligarchy exalts graft and self in- 
terest alone. The man power who can 
achieve privilege for his own aggrandizement. 
There growing disrespect for human life, 
speeding tendency rely platitudes and 
maxims, lack pride public achievement, 
ostrich-like blindness the part educa- 
tors toward the significance social liberty, wide- 
spread indifference toward critical thinking, 
attitude futility the presence instruments 
creative living, craving for sensuous excite- 
ment, unconscious slavery body and mind 
the guise individual independence. All 
the foregoing are weaknesses which can only 
removed through wholly new front, namely 
social interdependence. 

More positively and constructively Professor 
Overstreet insists upon several kinds 
dependence, namely, fusion productive power 
and purchasing power, money and credit, invest- 
ment and labor, producer-integrity and consumer- 
confidence, political representatives 
uents, means and ends, man and his resources, 
nationalities, happiness and intelligence. The solu- 
tion our present problems lies new in- 
telligence, new set values fostered 
liberalized education and blended Jeffersonian 
and Marxian philosophy pragmatically controlled 
and applied. 

Written popular style and clearly organized 
exposition this author’s social philosophy and 
his faith the durability essential American- 
ism. Not original thought, the book has par- 
ticular value for its lucid analyses and its in- 
vigorating social idealism. 


comb. The Macmillan Co. 286 pp. 
$2.50. 

body water has been the scene greater 
and more significant historical events than the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Slocomb, well known news- 
paper correspondent, writes The Mediter- 
ranean and Its Future, but whatever its impending 


May 


destiny may along its shores empires have 
arisen and fallen and its blue waters have been 
rhythmic with the movements triremes and 
galleons and destroyers manned builders 
empire. stirring paragraph Mr. Slocomb 
writes: 

“No grimmer evidence the imperma- 
nence empire and the finality civiliza- 
tion can found than that furnished 
the history the Mediterranean. has seen 
the great Aegean civilization, its zenith 
Mycenae and Troy, and the Cnossos 
the Minoan kings Crete the year 2500 
overthrown and destroyed the Aryan 
Greeks, has seen the splendours Egypt 
wax and wane and wax again; the Semitic 
conquerors Asia Minor overthrown 
other marauding Semites; great Assyrian 
empire rise Babylon, and its successors 
drive the Ethiopian invaders out Egypt, 
attacked and defeated their turn 
the Medes and Persians; the age Pericles 
dawn Athens, and the empire Alex- 
ander rise upon the ruins the Greek repub- 
lic. The empires founded upon its shores 
have extended far westwards the At- 
lantic Ocean, and far eastwards the 
Indian. Its quays have been loaded with the 
spoil Africa and Asia, From its crowded 
harbours sailed the first ships that rounded 
Africa and ventured out wide into the waters 
that lave the shores the New World. The 
influence its two last and greatest civilisa- 
tions still powerful over the thoughts and 
actions the white races, and their legacies 
Roman law and Greek art and philosophy 
are still intact and treasured. Finally has 
witnessed the birth, the early struggles, and 
the long triumph and the slow decay 
two the world’s great religions. And for 
many centuries was the stage which the 
followers Christ Mahomet did battle, 
while time and the world seemed stand 
still until the issue should determined. 

“Until the twentieth century all the 
known naval battles the world had been 
fought near the Mediterranean waters.” 


History’s “dangerous sea” offers new dangers 
the peace the world. Around such names 
Gibraltar and Tangier, Spain, France, Italy, 
Turkey, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, 
Egypt, and the Suez Canal, Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, the islands the sea, and Great Britain 
European history has revolved and all them 
are potential actors the next act the long 
Mediterranean drama. The political implications 
Mussolini’s dream new Roman empire 
(not fantastic some modernists may believe) 
are carefully analysed the author with maps 
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and lists armament strength concrete evi- 
dence. The conquest 
Britain’s guard Gibraltar and Suez. France 
watching with grave suspicion. one knows the 
eventual significance Spain the inevitable 
crisis tomorrow. Germany and Austria are in- 
volved. The Islamic people with their hordes 
fanatics are still proud and impelled loyalty 
Mahomet. Russia not far away. Mr. Slocomb 
tells with authoritative detail what going 
the various centers. The interests trade are, 
course, basically important. Six thousand vessels 
pass through the Suez Canal every year and 
roughly sixty per cent their tonnage British. 
Palestine British protectorate; Egypt. 
Whatever may one’s hopes for peace, historical 
intelligence makes clear that the coming actors 
the long Mediterranean drama will Italy 
and Great Britain. How other peoples will line 
now being determined, day day, behind 
the doors the master minds. Mr. Slocomb 
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supplies economic and political facts out which 
the reader may draw his own inferences, The au- 
thor doubts the effectiveness the League 
Nations prevent another war. His book fac- 
tual, not visionary. The titanic conflict the 
possibly near future will involve the forces 
oil and electricity. The inviting climate the 
Mediterranean shores may quicken new empire 
effete and sensuous living with northern em- 
pire industrial content. Two empires, one 
master and the other vassal, may the com- 
ing revision the map Europe with small 
nations memory and the glory that was Rome 
reburnished into brilliance that outshines all 
the radiance the past. Mr. Slocomb tells 
feverish preparations, the problems and issues, 
the strategic centers—all which spell, 
would seem, another war with world dominion 
some one power the greatest stake known 
history once more the Mediterranean may unfold 
epic drama, 


encountered man rare intellect, should ask him what 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BAKER, ELIZABETH “The Teaching Social 
Conversation.” Educational Method. 16:313- 
317. March, 1937. 

The author believes that “social pressure” 
teaching football. The football player goes 
through much agony and disagreeable toil 
perfect himself game which wins the ap- 
proval the social world. 

The use conversational English main 
function teaching the Mother tongue. “Giving 
all due credit the newspapers, the press and 
the radio, conversation nevertheless the chief 
factor forming public opinion.” Again “To 
able converse well makes socially de- 
sirable, popular, useful, powerful.” The prob- 
lem find the students’ needs and bring 
them realization their needs. 


BEARD, CHARLES “Ideas: Inquiry.” Jour- 
Adult 9:121-125. April, 

“Education, whether for youths adults, 
especially concerned with the analysis and mastery 
ideas, including, course, the words that ex- 
press them. And education, well students, 
should consciously set about this 


Confusions.” Progressive Education. 14:151- 
157. March, 1937. 


Here Dr. Bode protests against the notion 
that growth its own end. “Guidance” such 
infers that “growth” must protected against 
the wrong kind interference. The pupil must 
protected against wrong thinking. Teachers 
who follow progressivism cult have 
“superstitious reverence for inner growth.” But 
the problem direction receiving increased 
the product more important than the process. 
philosophy education imperative. “The 
fact that the progressive movement has never 
come across with adequate philosophy 
education warrants the presumption that does 
not have any.” must have philosophy 
society which basic assumption thinking. 


Avis “Can the Schools Save De- 
mocracy?” Magazine. 174:528-536. 
April, 1937. 


REVIEW CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
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When some educator remarks that should 
teach the implications Democracy for con- 
temporary life, wither him with the cry “in- 
doctrination.” But shall not able train 
responsible citizens without indoctrination into 


definite political philosophy. 


Learning’ Grounded.” The American Scholar. 

Spring, 1937. 

President Chase takes issue with the funda- 
mental disciplinary conception advanced Presi- 
dent Hutchins his late book. President Hutchins 
suggested that modern university life should cen- 
ter about one central principle unification, 
and suggested metaphysics, the medieval cen- 
tered about theology; but President Chase finds 
modern world where there can center 
universally agreed upon. President Chase advo- 
cates research, practical pure, both having 
their place the modern world. 


CHILDs, “Whither Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Progressive Education. 13:583-589. 
December, 1936. 

Progressive education seen as: functional 
conception mind; empirical interpretation 
values and morals; experimental naturalism; 
embodying the activity principle; making pro- 
vision for individual differences; and stressing 
the whole individual. these principles 
made effective society, progressive educa- 
tion must endeavor give these meaning terms 
the changing social milieu. 


COLEMAN, ALGERNON COLEMAN. 
Modern Language Education. 
March, 1937. 

There complete review textbooks and 
articles during the last several years since the 
publication the Report Modern Language 
Teaching. least one tendency evident. “To 
seek the basic and pertinent facts which will 
render possible little little reduce the 
amount guesswork which has long domi- 
nated the preparation courses study and 
most textbooks.” 


Teacher Training.” The School Executive. 
April, 1937. 

The changes include more attention rich 
personal and social development; broad cultural 
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background the fundamental areas human 
thorough knowledge child develop- 
ment from conception maturity; 
standing the use the community and how 
survey it; gradual induction into teaching; 
varied and extensive program student teaching; 
much experience creative self-expression; 
constantly increasing degree self-direction 
all work; some knowledge research techniques; 
tentative philosophy education; sound schol- 
arship the subjects; and functional approach 
the problems teaching. 


Dewey, “Democracy and Educational Ad- 
ministration.” School and Society. 45:457- 
462. April 1937. 

“It impression that even the 
present democratic methods dealing with pupils 
have made more progress than have similar 
methods dealing with members the teaching 
staff the classroom.” 

The article plea for thinking and acting 


“Our American Youth, Their 
Plight and Program.” The Journal the 
National Education Association. 
April, 1937. 

“To most youth today the golden age seems 
have become history. The ‘white collar’ 
professions are badly overcrowded. the femi- 
nine youth, who normally look forward mar- 
riage, the glorious adventure rising with their 
poor-boy husbands the top has been sadly de- 
flated.” 

Several posibilities answers the plight 
which youth find themselves are given: re-educate 
youth its leisure pursuits; develop upon the 
part employers more sympathetic attitude 
toward youth; require all young people con- 
tinue school least half time until the age 
21; give young people education 
adequate for democracy. The last named seems 
most fraught with possibilities which may 
realized. 


GREIDER, “The Docile Profession.” The 
Nation’s Schools. 19:37-38. February, 1937. 


least some respects teachers are entirely 
too passive for their own good. Teachers 
listen too much without talking back. ... 
need more heckling. Your talk about 
regimentation applies full the teaching pro- 
fession where the rugged individual practically 
nonexistent. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM “Psychological Bases 
and Their Implications for the American Cur- 
riculum.” Teachers College Record. 38:491- 
502. March, 1937. 
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Three things form the basis the author’s 
position the American curriculum: the organ- 
ismic outlook psychology; the element per- 
sonal acceptance determining the facts learn- 
ing; and, the emphasis upon moment-by-moment 
learning “essential ingredient” even 
ordinary day-by-day affairs. 

Personality adjustment seen the essen- 
tial foundation for everything else. Building 
intelligence comes next. The unit element sub- 
ject matter should instance worthy living. 


EsTHER. “What This Thing 
Called Personnel Work?” Teachers College 
Record. 38:477-484. April, 1937. 

“It not sufficient for college university 
acquire glittering collection personnel 
services, not sufficient have the best health 
officer the country, the most brilliant psychia- 
trist, inspired placement officer, irresistible 
religious counselor, the best consultant the 
country dress and manners—all this not 
enough. There still remains the need co- 
ordinate all these services. The whole collec- 
tion personnel services needs geared into 
the total educational plan the university.” 


LOWENSTEIN, “The Bankruptcy 
Guidance.” The Social Frontier. 3:175-178. 
March, 1937. 


the writer, guidance, which him means 
educational guidance, has bogged down. Even 
Occupations, the official guidance organ, tries the 
method escape from problems suggesting 
that there should general education for col- 
lege students, deferring the choice occupa- 
tion until later, and goes for “psychology, 
mental hygiene, and pep talks.” But vocational 
guidance seen basic. And futile dis- 
cuss guidance under our present system. “Without 
planned socialized economy guidance working 
the dark.” The conclusion that guidance 
must point out the necessity for planned social- 
ized economy. 


Ideas Commencement.” The 
Schools. 19:28-29. April, 1937. 

Mr. Powers favors the traditional commence- 
ment. says: “Let the crowd home, not feel- 
ing that they have just wound another P.T.A. 
meeting witnessed another track meet, activity 
program school play, but rather that they have 
had the honor and the pleasure attending the 
commencement ceremony that meant graduation 
another fine class from dear young Siwash.” 

Mr. Herda says program student par- 
ticipation: “Community interest was aroused, 
particularly the part the alumni, and the 
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preparation the history helped preserve in- 
formation that would otherwise lost. feel 
confident that there will little desire return 
the guest-speaker type graduation exer- 
cises another year.” 


and Fox, HELEN. “Streamlining 
the Forum and Debate.” The English Journal. 
26:275-282. April, 1937. 

Panel discussions “are modernized town meet- 
ings, means and method democracy 
democracy turn the road general welfare.” 

They are “important new technique 
democracy.” This article describes clearly and 
adequately the method using the panel 
source training for pupils public speaking. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH. “Mirages Education.” 
The University Michigan School Edu- 
cation Bulletin, February, 1937. 


difficult follow the educational leaders 
they shift rapidly from one slogan another. 
“In 1g00 the faith school people lay the 
Herbartian steps; 1905, the cycle plan; 
the problem method; 1915 teachers 
were excited about supervised study; 1920 the 
project method promised solve all our 
culties; 1925 had individualized instruc- 
tion with many different models well- 
known make car; 1930 became enthusi- 
astic about the child-centered school; and 
1935 had great faith the social studies 
the core the curriculum.” 

The sensible school man may introduce re- 
forms into his school without changing the struc- 
ture. Intelligent teachers will able make 
the changes the basis existing 


“The Cost Chance.” School 
and Society. March 1937. 
“We should learn count the cost fail- 

ure and reduce the chance failure far 

possible through careful planning.” 

Planning needs both the opportunist and the 
dreamer. Individual and corporate intelligence 
mankind ought devoted realizing man- 
kind’s dreams. 


STRAYER, GEORGE “Building the Profession 
School Administration.” The School Execu- 
tive. 56:248-250 ff. March, 1937. 

The historical development the position 
traced. Among the common elements needed 
the preparation superintendent and fields with 
which must familiar are: educational psy- 
chology; social theory and the philosophy 
education; economics; curriculum construction; 
business management, and methods finance. 
There plea that the superintendents set 


May 


standard for admission the profession, and ac- 
cept responsibility for those who violate the pro- 
fessional code. 


WRIGHT, FRANK “Personal Qualifications 
the Superintendent.” The American School 
Board Journal. 94:19-22. April, 1937. 
The minimum qualifications effective 

school superintendent are (1) physical vitality; 

(2) executive ability; (3) native 

(4) ability express himself; (5) distinctive 

personality; (6) good character; and, (7) 

democratic point view. 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


“John Lewis’ Push Power.” 

The 97:131-137. March, 1937. 

fifty-seven years age Lewis just com- 
ing into power. The author fears that Lewis’ 
domination will eventually make him leader 
kind labor fascism which will save capitalism 
and push American life into materialist mould. 


Party When Makes Sweep.” The Yale 
Review. 26:433-448. Spring, 1937. 

particularly illuminating article, which re- 
counts the historical background and develop- 
ment the United States its political life. The 
strengths and weaknesses the party which has 
overwhelming majority set forth. 


Brown, WILLIAM “Church and State 
Contemporary America.” Religious Educa- 
April, 1937. 

“The function the church with reference 
the state primarily educational function.” 
Its function win people acceptance 
Christian ideals. 


BUTTERFIELD, ERNEsT “Freedom Listen- 
ing.” School and Society. 45:472-473. April 

1937- 

“When want new light politics, religion 
the social order wish for it, not 
attempt substitute individual opinion for 
corporate one but the assumption unruly 
son orderly home. Colleges through 
their officers have the right express the ideals 
those who have founded and who support 
them.” 


CALVERTON, “Our Hypnotized World.” 
101:38-42ff. April, 

“Hypnotism today far more important 
social force than individual one. Contem- 
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porary society, with its radios, newspapers, films, 
schools and churches” more attuned “to 
hypnotic compulsion than any society which has 
ever existed the past.” 

social hypnosis action.” Propaganda, the 
psychology nationalism, Hitler, Mussolini— 
all can accounted for the basis sug- 


gestion. 
“Hypnotism even more powerful social 


the hands individuals, quacks social fak- 
ers, prove great menace the hands 
scientists and political progressives can prove 
inestimable boon the human race.” 


MARRINER “Controlling Booms and 
Depressions.” 


“The problem controlling booms and de- 
pressions provide continuously for the 
people our country high standard liv- 
ing can derived from our Among 
the instruments needed for economic security are 
proper monetary, fiscal and foreign exchange 
policies. 


FoRLANO, GEORGE and AXELROD, HYMAN 
“The Effect Repeated Praise Blame 
The Performance Introverts and Extro- 
verts.” The Journal Educational Psychol- 
ogy. February, 1937. 

more effective than praise indifference.” Intro- 
verts are more affected blame than are extro- 
verts. 


FRANCK, Harry “Our Mid-Pacific Sugar- 
Bowl.” Travel. 68:34-38ff. April, 1937. 
illuminating article the sugar cane 

industry. Here told detail how the cane 
grows, and how the crop harvested. The text 
well-illustrated. The island Hawaii and its 
neighbors engage this their most important 
industry. 


Garp, “The American Peasant.” Cur- 

rent History. 46:47-52. April, 1937. 

study the share-cropper the South. 
There need for making easy for the share- 
cropper become cash renter farm owner, 
and revise the system leases. 


Williamsburg.” The National Geographic 
April, 1937. 

The restoration Williamsburg, Virginia, 
its original condition Colonial days, task 
done under the direction and the expense 
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John Rockefeller, has created national 
interest. this article there are many beautiful 
views black and white well color. The 
accompanying article reveals much Colonial 
history and describes the restoration itself. 


“Fooling the Fishes.” The 
Scientific Monthly. 44:295-306. April, 1937. 


very interesting article which describes 
many the 120 various devices which the Chinese 
use taking fishes. Among these are the varnished 
board, mats, bateaus, bamboo platforms, and nets. 
Variants these devices found Burmah, 
India, and Africa are shown. 


KENNINGTON, Eric “Lawrence: Official 
Portrait.” The Atlantic Monthly. 159:406- 
415. April, 1937. 


came into close contact with him from time 


“How Many Interviews Are 
Necessary for Results Certain Accuracy?” 
The Journal Applied Psychology. 
February, 1937. 


study more than interviews upon 
which table constructed which shows the 
number repetitions necessary for accuracy. 


ARTHUR “Leisure Time In- 
dustrial Community.” Recreation. 30:571- 
576ff. March, 1937. 


The chairman the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The misconception that people have 
leisure they will have recreational expression 

“Recreation subject the same laws 
development any other phase human cul- 
ture.” Recreational education should include mass 
activities but also should provide for individuality 
and creative effort. Cultural recreation well might 
take the place bridge, movies, sports, and the 
jazz the radio. 


NIEBUHR, REINOLD. “Pawns for Fascism.” The 
American 6:145-152. Spring, 1937. 


Fascism has arisen from the lower middle 
class the population. “The radical interpreta- 
tion fascism essentially contrivance for the 
preservation dying capitalistic civilization 
The business interests make peace 
with Fascism because they must. “The real source 
fascism lies the social resentments and the 
political confusion lower middle class life.” 
the present prosperity should turn out 
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only short respite general tendency con- 
traction “lower middle class desperation would 
undoubtedly express itself fascistic semi- 
fascistic terms the election 1940.” 


HENRY “Pied Pipers, Inc.” 
Review Reviews. 95:38-39. March, 1937. 
description the methods which rats 
may exterminated. How important they are 
affecting human life and enemy man 


generally known. “Carrying bubonic plague, 
paratyphoid, trichinosis, Brill’s fever, 
drophobia rats have killed more human beings 
than all the wars since Christ!” 


THURBER, JAMES. “Tempest Looking Glass.” 
The 97:236-238. April, 1937. 
criticism certain psychiatrists and 
certain one particular who makes attacks upon 
the folk lore and fairy tales. 


not wide reading but useful reading that tends 
(Diogenes Laertius Aristippus Book Sec. 7.) 


Preserve proportion your reading. Keep your view men and 
things Address His Scholars. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE AFTERMATH PHILOSOPHY 


philosophers today 
resemble both the ancient sophists, 
that they teach for pay, and Socrates, 
that they teach for the joy teach- 
ing. Much the joy doubtless arises 
from association with those advanced 
and promising students who are them- 
selves candidates for professional 
careers philosophy. But the pay, 
least the existence professorships 
and other teaching positions, depends 
most cases upon larger group 
students who will never become mem- 
bers any department philoso- 
phy, but who nevertheless think 
ciently highly the philosophical dis- 
cipline classify themselves de- 
partment majors minors. has been 
said that good sermon requires the 
presence both the preacher and the 
congregation. Similarly there can 
teaching philosophy unless there 
are learners. Even self interest, say 
nothing other motivations, ought 
give every teacher philosophy con- 
cern for his students—first that there 
students from year year 
continuous Heracleitian stream, and 
secondly that these students constitute 
group satisfied customers, ever 
ready recommend their succes- 
sors that they too step the phil- 
osophical counter and sample the 
wares which are there dispensed. 


Teaching Philosophy California,” 
School and Society, 41: 708; also “The Place 
Philosophy the Junior College,” 238. 


increase the number positions for 
those who are pronounced qualified 
teach philosophy can 
achieved convincing administrators 
the value our subject, but ulti- 
mately these positions depend upon 
those who, students, are ready 
choose field concentration and 
who, alumni, have not come re- 
gret their choice. 

occurred that students who 
enjoy philosophy must often dis- 
couraged from its study any inten- 
sive fashion the fear that poor 
preparation for earning living. 
those uncertain about the desirability 
philosophy major factual data 
should welcome aid arriving 
decision. Acting upon this belief 
made study the occupational classi- 
fications the graduates the de- 
partments Stanford University and 
the University California (at 
Berkeley), the results which have 
been presented elsewhere.* More re- 
cently addressed letter inquiry 
approximately one hundred these 
graduates. What follows report 
this correspondence. The shortcomings 
the questionnaire method are com- 
mon knowledge, but has its value 
and this instance does reveal some 
things about opinions. And informa- 
tion about opinions what sought 
obtain. 

The selection the one hundred 
names was made one stu- 
dents. Her instructions were ar- 
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range balance between men and 
women, between Stanford and Cali- 
fornia, between various years grad- 
uation and between various occupa- 
tions. Addresses were secured with the 
cooperation the two alumni associa- 
tions, and this letter was then sent: 


What happens people who study 
philosophy, especially those who major 
philosophy? They cannot all become teach- 
ers philosophy. Ought students who en- 
joy philosophy encouraged choose 
major? 

former student philosophy your 
opinion will value those who are 
teaching the universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges the Pacific Coast. Will 
you not write informally your views 
concerning the study and teaching 
philosophy? Whatever you have offer 
will welcome, but especially inter- 
ested such questions these: Are you 
glad sorry that you majored philoso- 
phy? Why? Has the study philosophy 
been good preparation and background for 
your occupation since graduation? What 
courses methods teaching philosophy 
you recall unusually valuable 
unusually poor? How, your opinion, can 
the teaching philosophy improved? 
What would you say undergraduate 
who asks your advice about majoring 
philosophy? 

This letter being sent about hun- 
dred graduates Stanford University and 
the University California. Names cor- 
respondents will withheld confiden- 
tial, but the information from them will 
compiled and reported conference 
the teaching philosophy held this 
winter. Possibly may become the basis for 
brief pamphlet for inquiring 


those who did not first reply 
return postals were sent. The results 
may summarized numerically 
follows: 


Returned undelivered ......... 
Replies received: cards ........ 


The sex and university those who 
replied is: 
Men Women Total 


Not specified 


Twenty-two graduated before 1911, 
nine between 1911 and 1923 inclusive, 
thirty-three between 1924 and 1934, 
with two indefinite. Although the ma- 
jority the replies came from per- 
sons now living California, many 
them were from widely scattered 
points the United States and some 
from abroad. The occupations repre- 
sented were diverse. 


banking (3), 
accountant (2), wholesale grocer, merchan- 
dizing, manufacturer, laundry executive, 
industrial relations expert, transportation, 
newspaper publisher, text-book editor now 
insurance, investments, investment re- 
search. 

gradu- 
ate student (2), newspaper work, writing, 
welfare work, nursing, lecturer home 
economics, secretary art museum. 

Professional (excluding the arts and 
teaching librarian (3), 
physician (2), lawyer (2), minister, 
minister-missionary, consulting 
gist, physician-teacher, architect, museum 
curator, naturalist-author, ornithologist, 
army officer. 

Arts—6—including musician, organist- 
teacher, theater-executive and magazine 
writer, pageant and dance director, artist, 
sculptor. 
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Teaching—10—including not specified 
(3), high school (2), professor journal- 
ism, professor literature and history, pro- 
fessor education, professor physical 
education, former instructor philosophy 
who has not taught for years. 

Marriage plus other occupation—10— 
including secretary (2), commercial artist, 
business, nursing, librarian, teaching, mis- 
sionary-writer, actress-writer, prints and 
philanthropy. 

Marriage only—1. 


The small number cases and the 
fact that about one-third failed re- 
ply make any broad conclusions im- 
possible. Yet the quality the replies 
them comprising four pages 
single-spaced typing—bespeak re- 
spectful would cer- 
tainly mistake assume that all 
those who would praise philosophy 
have replied, while those who have re- 
mained silent would have had only 
condemnation utter. Here was sure- 
opportunity for disgruntled ra- 
tionalizers have expressed their ac- 
cumulated criticisms and resentments. 
all, more likely have arisen from 
the fact that selection was necessarily 
limited those whose affection for 
their college was sufficient lead 
registration their addresses the 
alumni offices. The reader also asked 
note that attempt has been made 
compare philosophy with other pos- 
sible majors. The only generalization 
which warranted the modest con- 
clusion that philosophy majors tend 
pleased with their choice, and that 
the study philosophy does not ren- 
der occupational and professional suc- 
cess impossible. 


Two simple quantitative statements 
are order. (1) the who re- 
plied, are glad that they majored 
philosophy, are sorry, and one in- 
definite. The three are all men, Cali- 
fornia graduates about years ago. 
(2) the value philosophy 
preparation and background for occu- 
pational activities, failed answer 
clearly, denied such value phi- 
losophy, asserted it. There 
apparent relation between negative 
and indefinite replies the one hand 
and sex, age, university the 
other. 

few correspondents expressed sur- 
prise being addressed, claiming that 
they had forgotten all about having 
once majored philosophy. One took 
refuge the fact that, since was 
ignorant what might have happened 
had not studied philosophy, 
had basis for stating whether was 
glad sorry. Let turn, however, 
the letters themselves, First those 
who are sorry. 


“No, cannot say that glad 
majored philosophy; have often 
thought since that could have put 
time with something that would have been 
greater value me. Whatever advantage 
has come through studies 
philosophy has been indirect. Such help 
gave constructive help. 

“Rather regretful the training re- 
ceived. was largely classical and Hegelian. 
The only result was kind skepticism 
about all thinking. However, should have 
welcomed realistic approach something 
like 


Next let hear from some those 
who, although glad having studied 
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philosophy, have found prac- 
tical value. 


accountant and already was 
one when worked way through col- 
lege, that philosophy, and for that matter 
all college training, was great luxury, 
having connection with occupation 
nor any value commercially But 
the study philosophy had immense value 
satisfying deep-rooted longing. There 
was never any great difficulty choosing 
major. was older than the average 
student and choice had been made years 
before materialized. have never re- 
gretted choice. may not have been 
practical one, but was broadening ex- 
perience whose value cannot easily meas- 
ured, 

“Formal philosophy has proven use- 
less was fascinating. All value not 
practical, however, and youthful habits are 
strong, that occasional new book 
abstract aesthetic, epistemological theory 
like cup refreshing water the vast 
desert school existence, completely satis- 
fying itself like the experience beauty 
Franck Symphony one Van 
Gogh’s paintings, but with more prac- 
tical significance. Thus its entire value be- 
comes aesthetic and philosophy becomes 
kind dream, filled with intellectual 
ecstasy. 

am, and always have been, glad that 
may seem paradoxical say that philosophy 
was not especially good preparation for 
the occupation, the profession arms, 
which have followed through most 
life. However, did not plan col- 
lege curriculum with view any particu- 
not had the good fortune make some ac- 
quaintance with philosophy youth, 
know that should never have had another 
opportunity so, and this should re- 
gret very greatly.” 


And now for those who claim more 
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practical values for philosophy. One 
who still student writes, 


“Up the present philosophy has had 
occupational use whatever. But now 
preparing for academic career, expect 
studies philosophy have con- 
tributory value.” 


commercial artist: 


majored philosophy because was 
not allowed major art without major- 
ing education, which knew wouldn’t 
use. The result that should col- 
lege again would take more courses 
philosophy. found not only intensely 
interesting the time, but invaluable 


wife, mother, and former business 
woman: 


“When left married and 
took full-time office job, which continued 
one capacity another for two years. 
general found myself well prepared 
earn living business the average 
graduate—perhaps better. opinion 
the study philosophy more remote 
from the ordinary business life than eco- 
nomics. The real transition one has make 
from the theoretical abstract the 
practical.” 


civic secretary and executive 
industrial relations: 


“Philosophy undoubtedly taught 
think and reflect better than would have 
otherwise been the case. And happens 
that work for many years has called for 
more thinking and analysis than ‘getting 
things done’ the ordinary business sense.” 


theater executive: 


“My writing almost exclusively about 
the theater, and the relation between the 
theater and the philosophy courses took 
U.C. seems remote. But, nevertheless, 
philosophy was important stepping stone. 
Until those philosophy courses accepted 
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unquestioningly everything that was said 
dare criticise lecture anything said 
critical mindedness the philosophy courses 
took.” 


physician: 

“When decided major philosophy 
had idea that medical education 
would available me. This consider 
fortunate, for once one becomes ‘medical 
student’ time seems become precious 
that one hesitates spend upon subjects 
outside the regular curriculum, quite 
likely that would still wishing had 
time for the study philosophy had 
not received grounding before entered 
the medical school. is, feel that 
was very valuable preparation and back- 
ground for the study medicine. And 
believe both work student and 
the practice profession has benefited 
enormously work philosophy.” 


attorney: 


could have had better preparation 
for work lawyer than course 
philosophy. Most work since being 
admitted the bar has been Deputy 
District Attorney the District Attorney’s 
Office, and during the last ten years have 
been the head the Juvenile Department 
this County. course philosophy 
gives excellent opportunity for mental de- 
velopment. not only trains the student 
clear, accurate thinking, but develops 
breadth understanding and judicial at- 
titude toward human problems.” 


architect: 


“No, not sorry majored 
philosophy. was deliberate choice, made 
give solid foundation the methods 
and practice searching for meaning and 
give the background and the leisure 
pursue certain ideas had already com- 
menced formulate the history and 
functions art and architecture and for 
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which found the established curricula 
hopelessly inadequate.” 


musician: 


“My mind travelled from music the 
history music particular and the history 
ideas. All these interests demanded that 
more reading philosophy and its 
necessity for the musician.” 


public-school teacher: 


“Tn dealing with pupils and school situa- 
tions interest and aim was much more 
fundamental because the bent 
mind, which came largely the result 
courses philosophy. know this from 
the parents and from many pupils, who 
now parents call see me. faculty 
meetings opinion was considered more 
judicial and less personal than the views 
some other members the faculty.” 


librarian: 


have found philosophy major ex- 
cellent preparation more than any other 
major encouraged the study great 
variety subjects. Many majors have 
many requirements within the department 
that there not sufficient time for branch- 
ing out into other fields.” 


college professor: 


“The teaching literature and history 
cannot fail improved some touch 
philosophy.” 


And another the same occupation: 


“The study philosophy has been 
good preparation and background, not only 
for occupational work teacher 
Education, but also for life citizen, 
home member, church member, and all the 
rest.” 


And from the former college teach- 
whose illness interrupted his career: 


glad that found the way made 
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easier travelling the company those 
great souls, living and dead, who had al- 
that any other field would have opened doors 
lecture rooms, studies and firesides 
many the truly great. walked with 
kings, and life richer than could have 
been without that experience.” 


The third question letter 
asked about recollections valuable 
poor courses and methods. was 
inserted partly because some educa- 
tionists with whom have talked are 
the opinion that the teaching phi- 
losophy frequently done rather 
poorly. Granted that the quality 
teaching cannot measured the 
answers questionnaire, neverthe- 
less there some value seeing our- 
selves our students see us. this 
case the reports are usually favorable. 
One writer comments: 


only bad teaching philosophy 
have known was that visiting chap 
from the east who lectured under- 
graduate class for semester, without more 
than ten minutes extempore escape from 
his notes three long months.” 


Another finds that method sec- 
ondary concern: 


with the passing the years since 
undergraduate days the personality the 
teacher seems much more important than 
still glow with the memory 
glimpses such qualities simplicity, clear- 
ness, nobility and truth thought.” 


But the most frequent criticism 
that which expresses preference for 
discussion classes instead of, addi- 
tion to, lectures. Ten correspondents 
offer some suggestion this sort. 


“Teaching means discussion 


group, preferably round table type ap- 
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Unfortunately was only one two 
such 

“The specific courses philosophy from 
which benefited the most were given 
small seminars which maximum free 
discussion was allowed. few very suc- 
cessful classes the professor provided with 
material and then acted principally 
referee and guide our violent debates. 

found the discussion classes greatest 
value, particularly those which every 
statement and every word was questioned 
that learned deal with definite, 
clear-cut concepts. 

“Recalling the courses took stu- 
dent, consider the more informal ones 
more effective. have mind especially 
one under Professor Montague. conduct- 
ing the course, did not act instruc- 
tor. did not assume all ex-cathedra 
attitude, but rather merely guided 
through the subject and led the discus- 
sions, which were always mutual among the 
members the class. aroused the inter- 
est the students. 

“The most stimulating course ever 
took philosophy was Prall’s Con- 
temporary Tendencies—mainly because 
kept the discussion alive and the same 
time guided with such complete control 
that found ourselves scoring all the 
points would have make—points 
based our required reading which 
thought understood when entered 
the classroom, yet when approached from 
this fresh angle, took surprise and be- 
came invested with new meaning and vi- 
feel that the courses were best 
which tended synthesize ideas, give 
connections, cross sections ideas, instead 
merely disassociating philosophic thought 
into rather artificial concepts, that from 
some courses retain rather chaotic 
idea. 

think one the nice things about the 
courses was most cases the utter lack 
compulsion—or least seeming lack. 
There was often roll-call, mid-term, 
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often nothing but final disturb the 
pleasure reading and lectures. 

“The best type teaching philosophy 
that which leads the freest discussion 
and the most self-expression. The most 
valuable courses were the ones which 
was forced write the most theses. The 
seminar was the most valuable all, 
account the freedom discussion and 
the self-expression demanded the pres- 
entation thesis and its defense against 
criticism. was always conviction that 
all study was merely preparatory the 
formulation conclusions writing, and 
that study had really borne fruit until 
the written statement the conclusion had 
been forthcoming.” 


contrast this tendency towards 
agreement method there was 
great diversity opinion concerning 
the designation the most valuable 
courses. Five persons mentioned logic; 
aesthetics and the history philoso- 


phy each won three votes; eleven 
other courses were listed favorably. 
similar situation exists with reference 
the names teachers. letter did 
not request nominations outstanding 
instructors, but correspond- 
ents mentioned the names 
their former teachers with praise— 
Howison, Bakewell, and Montague 
topping the list. counter-irritant 
quote: Miss Arnold who was 
section leader logic had more brain 
power per wrinkle than any other per- 
son had ever observed.” These di- 
versities view-point reinforce 
opinion, doubtless commonly held 
among us, that philosophy one 
those fields which successful teach- 
ing the result, not much defi- 
nite curriculum fixed method, 
fortunate readiness and rapport be- 
tween student and 
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But this not say that curricula 
and methods are ignored. Indeed 
our correspondents have some advice 
offer. The recommendation more 
discussion has already been amplified. 
Other items follow. 


“Tt error consider the study 
philosophy one that can not started until 
the college years. our high school history 
included some history philosophy would 
seem greater value than great 
emphasis political history. experi- 
ence has been that high school age students 
are very interested some the problems 
philosophy and would profit greatly 
elementary course. 

“The study philosopher should 
brought date whenever possible. 
When living philosopher being studied, 
carry the perusal his views the 
present, especially when has written re- 
cent books. recall particularly studying 
Bertrand Russell and John Dewey 
certain point would complete 
course thinking that had that person’s 
views well hand, only learn that 
had completely changed his opinions 
many scores, these changes most in- 
stances being expressed his latest books. 

“General courses seem have had 
more lasting influence than the more special 
ones. Courses outlining the problems which 
philosophy has attempted solve always 
seemed more vital and interesting than 
courses presenting some individual’s solution 
summary not sufficient. The student must 
made realize that the problems are 
still today paramount importance. 

“Little instruction the art 
teaching required expected the col- 
lege teacher philosophy. Experience seems 
the only teacher method. This 
hardship both for the teacher and the class. 
The teaching philosophy can im- 
proved the selection good teachers— 
persons who are not only thoroughly im- 
bued with the subjects they are teach, 
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but are well trained the art teaching 
and deeply concerned arouse eager 
participation the class their common 
adventure. 

have some question about the teaching 
the history philosophy. look 
through texts the subject find them apt 
consist, too often, disconnected epi- 
sodes, figures, and positions, The history 
ideas cannot traced apart from the 
world which they emerge, nor without 
reference the way which they spread 
certain areas more than others. 

department philosophy that limits 
itself the study and teaching European 
types thought does not opinion fill 
its proper place and function university. 
For the people the Pacific Coast ac- 
quaintance with, and some understanding 
of, Oriental philosophy too urgent need 
longer neglected the colleges and 
universities whose students 
take their part world cooperation through 
wise approach the problems the 
Pacific area.” 


What advice these alumni offer 
students who are now considering 
the possibility majoring 
losophy? With some exceptions they 
approve such choice, although fre- 
quently with qualifications. illus- 
tration general statements the fol- 
lowing may quoted: 


“Tf the student seeking liberal degree, 
and were doubt whether major 
history, Greek, modern languages (for 
example) philosophy, should advise 
philosophy. 

“Unless the student going into pro- 
fessional field, and his college has good 
professional school, would advise him 
major philosophy for his B.A. degree. 

“An undergraduate who majored 
philosophy would not likely regret his 
choice, matter what his future held. 
There probably other single subject 
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that will help him out after life many 
times and many situations.” 


Some stress the consideration choice 
occupation: 


would recommend philosophy ma- 
jor, for instance, for student contemplat- 
ing newspaper work, any kind writing, 
social, political religious fields and other 
kindred prospects.” 


Others speak the non-material 
values: 


“To undergraduate contemplating 
philosophy major should offer only 
encouragement. Philosophy the study 
ideas; student who finds stimulus and de- 
light this pursuit denied the opportu- 
nity for more enlightened life must 
use his college years the means ma- 
terial end. 

“Philosophy has very little commercial 
value but like all cultural things enriches 
the individual and egoist should with- 
out it. 

have never regarded university edu- 
cation occupational training and the 
student who wishes his college career 
build himself understanding life rather 
than quick road economic success could 
not choose better training than philosophy. 
The degree requirements allow him con- 
siderable latitude explore other fields 
thought and satisfy extra-curricula inter- 
ests and the same time ensure him very 
solid career afterward, save those few which 
demand very early specialization.” 


Some the other qualifications are 
interest: 


“Don’t encourage philosophy the too 
young. 

philosophy means anything im- 
portant you.’ But the student regarded 
knowledge attainment equally in- 
different with another, should answer, 
“What for?’ 
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“At first philosophy made rather dis- 
contented, because soon found out that the 
thing about which knew most was 
interest other rather lonely 
times not able share enthusi- 
asm, and discussion philosophy certainly 
not fait. fair indictment philoso- 
that all studies unfits one more thor- 
oughly for monotonous routine than any 
other pursuit. majoring this subject 
student will have the richest and most 
thrilling academic experience. But 
does not intend teach, then some thought 
should taken provide comfortable 
refuge from the limitless scope philoso- 
phy. 
should certainly hesitate advise even 
able student select philosophy his 
major subject, the sole ground his 
record. Not only exceptional ability 
necessary condition precedent the success- 
ful cultivation the most profound and 
most difficult the sciences, but also ability 
very peculiar and special order. 
all know very able people who are out- 
standing other fields for whom philoso- 
phy is, and always must be, thing apart.” 


Two writers offer observations 
the related question the instructor’s 
missionary zeal for his subject: 


“No one should study philosophy who can 
avoid it. There were those among our stu- 
dents who, the ecstasy enlightenment 
engendered the experience independ- 
ent, original thinking felt that all should 
enjoy the same enlightenment, and were 
filled with the evangelistic urge preach 
the gospel every creature. could never 
agree with them. 

“Many signs encourage the belief that 
with our coming nearer mental maturity, 
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philosophy will come into her own anew, 
and will again accorded her rightful 
place what once was called the hierarchy 
And not the duty, well 
the privilege, the teacher philosophy 
speed that happy consummation? believe 
that his very special duty, and 
right, then his should not the merely 
passive one giving advice, however valu- 
able, those who perchance are fortunate 
enough moved seek it. His part 
should the active one bring, whenever 
and wherever can, the light those that 
sit darkness.” 


concluding this paper need only 
say that these quotations philosoph- 
ers, least amateur philosophers, have 
spoken for themselves. “Here they 
are, fifty men and women.” 
further comment seems necessary. 
own conclusions have already been 
suggested the selections quoted. 
There remains only the period, 
question mark, exclamation point 
indicate the terminus. Let the follow- 
ing serve for such symbol: 


“When son, who was later graduated 
the University California major 
economics, discussed with the possi- 
bility taking courses philosophy, said 
him substance: not take philoso- 
phers too seriously, Philosophers are not 
seers prophets; are not even always wise. 
They are men with interesting ideas and 
interpretations life, coupled with ex- 
ceptional literary style. Plato considered 
the greatest name philosophy, but Plato 
was not prophet. Had been the prophet 
deified be, would have seen that 
labor superior occupation. philoso- 
phers labor John Lewis and Harry 
Bridges, however opportunist they may be, 
are superior Plato.” 
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PHILOSOPHY EDUCATION OUTLINE 


Isaac DouGHTON 


Epucation its fullest sense 
means the whole development per- 
sonality. Its comprehensive aim the 
mastery the art living. defini- 
tion follows: 

Education the development human 
personality which results from the individu- 
al’s activity and reaction upon the natural 
and social environments, and which, en- 
riching the meaning experience, progres- 
sively increases his power direct subse- 
quent experience. 


True education, therefore, means life, 
and has many and varied aspects 
life. Narrow meanings come from 
emphasizing one more these as- 
pects. Thus have formal and in- 
formal education, elementary educa- 
tion, religious education, etc. 

Formal organized education 
the most common these narrow 
meanings. includes all organized ac- 
tivities that are designed direct the 
growth and behavior human beings, 
especially children. The term 
commonly narrowed far sig- 
nify schooling. The school has been 
designed Society direct the proc- 
certain kind development through 
activity and reaction upon special 
kind environment. Formal educa- 
tion thus social process, social 
setting, and with social purpose. 

The necessity for formal educa- 
tion and through the schools arises 
from the biological and social handi- 
cap children. Civilization like 
intricate and rapidly moving machine. 
Its complexity and rate movement 
are rapidly increasing. Adults grow 


old and die and are succeeded the 
operation this machine their chil- 
Although these children are born 
helpless were their ancestors, the 
machine does not slacken speed for 
them board and master its con- 
trols. There thus ever-widening 
gap between the biological and social 
helplessness infancy and the needs 
adulthood. Formal 
should give children running so- 
cial start” for the type society 
which they must later function 
adults. 

Two social motives prompt for- 
mal education and the school. First, 
humans desire conserve what the 
race has paid dearly achieve. Sec- 
ond, adults desire spare the young 
from needlessly repeating the blun- 
ders their forbears. Thus formal 
education facilitates the mastery the 
art living giving children experi- 
ence without experiment. But always 
some problems are still unsolved, and 
novel problems arise from the growing 
complexity life. For these they must 
experiment, with the heritage race 
experience means instrument. 
This heritage has value and 
itself, but only helps solve con- 
temporary problems and leads the 
constant enrichment life. 

early social systems parents 
and priests communicated children 
whatever race experience seemed 
necessary and wise. But living has be- 
come complex and the social heri- 
tage vast that this function has been 
entrusted mainly books and spe- 
cialists called teachers. simpler so- 
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cial systems children supplemented the 
intellectual activities the school with 
many-sided community participation 
association with adults. Now, how- 
ever, the individual cramped during 
childhood and youth within narrow 
range activity which the school 
occupies the major part. personality 
not cramped and stunted, the 
school must place where children 
may have rich and varied activity with 
abundant experiencings, and find 
stimulation desirable and wisely di- 
rected growth and behavior. 

Development personality re- 
sults from the interaction heredity 
and environment. Educators cannot 
control heredity, but theoretically they 
can control environment stimu- 
late suppress any hereditary possi- 
bility desired. There are, course, 
practical difficulties. Such special en- 
vironment, compared with the total 
environment, must simplified, puri- 
fied, graduated, and balanced, de- 
termined each child’s own needs 
and development. Learning the 
progressive mastery the child, 
mainly this restricted environment, 
the tools and techniques effective 
living. The teacher, the child’s 
guide, thus directs the natural process 
growth through the interplay 
personalities and the control natural 
energies, 

With respect method, effective 
living like other scientific activities: 
involves procedures which will ac- 
complish results that desire without 
other results that not desire. 
Two problems arise: (a) What are the 
results that should desire? and (b) 
How can employ past human ex- 
perience accomplish these re- 
sults most effectually? The first must 
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answered terms social living, 
the second terms all knowledge 
humanity that the sciences can give 
us. 
Effective democratic social living 
requires that each individual partici- 
pate the benefits and responsibilities 
life, limited only his ability and 
desire and the like activity others. 
Man, contrast with animals, can de- 
lay reactions until can review 
recollection and foresight probable 
consequences, and can then deliber- 
ately choose his course action light 
intended consequences. Hence, 
cially-minded person acts with due re- 
gard for the behavior others. 

transmitting the social heritage, the 
school provides for continuous social 
regeneration and reinvigoration. The 
group tends conservative and 
prevent retrogression; the individual 
must the innovator and make for 
progress. The school provides for so- 
cial reproduction through guiding in- 
dividual development social en- 
vironment. 

10. The particular function the 
public school the preparation all 
children for taking effective part 
possible the social order. 
democracy this means running so- 
cial start” democratic ways living 
and thinking. The test democracy 
the extent that its fundamental phi- 
losophy and practice can made the 
philosophy and practice its schools, 
the level the growing child’s 
knowledge and experience. This 
genuine progressive education. this 
way the public school may become the 
most powerful single factor the 
progressive amelioration Society. 


LETTERS 


THE EDITOR 


From Professor John Allen, Col- 
lege Arts and Sciences, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Georgia regarding 
Mr. Hogan’s “An unpublished Poem 
Philip Pendleton Cooke”: 


his interesting article entitled “An 
Unpublished Poem Philip Pendleton 
Cooke,” which appeared 
TIONAL Forum for November, 1936, 
Hogan quotes short unpublished bi- 
ography Cooke his cousin, John 
Pendleton Kennedy.” This biography as- 
serts that the poem question, “Count 
Herman,” had never been printed; and 
Mr. Hogan does not question his source. 

familiar with the manuscript Mr. 
Hogan quotes, having recently read while 
preparing study Cooke; and can 
readily see how concluded that the poem 
had never appeared print. The manu- 
script reads: “It has never been printed 
all, believe. have been enabled obtain 
from the Hon. Henry Bedinger, Jef- 
ferson Co., Virginia, intimate friend 
Mr. Cooke’s, who has written down from 
memory, and sent Yet there 
can little doubt that both the biographer 
and Mr. Hogan are error. 

June 1851, Cooke’s younger 
brother, John Esten, wrote long letter 
Rufus Griswold. The letter contained 
material for biographical sketch Cooke, 
assembled response Griswold’s re- 
quest; and among other information in- 
cluded the following: “Many his most 
pleasing poems were certainly written 
College and soon after his return—that is, 
between his 15th and 18th year; namely 
pearing The Knickerbocker and Win- 
The Knickerbocker discloses that “Count 
Herman” was not published there. very 
probably was, however, published 


Winchester, Va., weekly newspaper— 
either The Virginian The Republican; 
for between the accuracy John Esten 
Cooke, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the writings his brother, and that the 
author the manuscript biography, who 
merely drank and went hunting with his 
poetic but sports-loving kinsman, there 
excellent reason choose the former. 

This leads the question the actual 
authorship the manuscript upon which 
Mr. Hogan relies. attributes John 
Pendleton Kennedy, the lawyer-novelist- 
politician and cousin Philip Pendleton 
Cooke. Mr. Hogan will compare the 
handwriting the manuscript with that 
Kennedy, will discover good reason for 
doubt. Comparison will 
strengthen the doubt. And have 
possession information which assures 
that the author was not, fact, John Pen- 
dleton 

Mr. Hogan’s version “Count Her- 
man,” several lines differ from the original 
the manuscript. Line Stanza which 
reads “For the robber,” the original 
“For Reve the Robber.” the same 
Stanza, Line which reads “On colt 
grey,” should “On colt Ukrain.” 
ever again” from the original, “Why ever 
again.” There are, addition, several in- 
sertions of, and omissions of, articles which 
slightly affect the rhythm the poem. 
Perhaps should also mentioned that 
the second stanza Cooke’s best- 
poem, “Florence Vane,” Mr. Hogan 
quoting omits the seventh line, treasure 
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“Design for Philosophy Education” 
the November, 1936, issue THE 
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tive mood, perhaps because evoked 
recollection undergraduate days. was 
then fortune sit under man who 
gave courses English and philosophy. 
the time was conventional enough 
conceptions subject combinations 
suspect incongruity until discovered 
that this man’s treatment literature was 
essentially philosophical tone. the 
Design was diverting and stimulating; time 
enough has elapsed that certain cloudinesses 
have been cleared up; suspended reflec- 
tions are pretty well precipitated; 
venture some declarations opinion. 

The major proposal concerns search for 
the philosophy life, social and individual, 
that lies implicit the literature certain 
fields study. amounts this: Let 
make this philosophy, these suggestions 
toward philosophy, explicit for the teacher 
the course commonly called the philoso- 
phy education. 

once question arises what the 
teacher will with it. Will there 
tendency for the philosophy thus disentan- 
gled from its vestments regarded 
the essential subject matter various 
courses? Will the teacher judge personal 
success teaching terms success 
laying this implicit philosophy explicitly be- 
fore pupils, getting them perceive the 
reasonableness the inferences made? 
Might this degenerate into program 
moralizing? Does not involve danger 
dealing with subject matter too ab- 
stract and too advanced manner for 
adolescents, for example? means such 
questions mean emphasize the idea that, 
however clearly the teacher may derive the 
elements philosophy human living 
from the materials teaching, nevertheless 
this kind thing must entirely inci- 
dental activity far pupils are con- 
cerned, The teacher’s consciousness the 
high spiritual significance curricular ma- 
terials must not obtrude itself too evidently 
upon the consciousness pupils even when, 


guiding purpose, does direct the learn- 
ing 

the development the Design was 
applied literature and the social studies 
for illustrative purposes, such action the 
fields its greatest usefulness were opened 
up. One almost ready say that the 
illustrations employed are the applications 
the Just how does work out 
the teaching mathematics, woodwork, 
shorthand? Just how does apply the 
teaching French, English the 
technical side? science taught 
such, peg which hang the phi- 
losophy science? 

independent course the philosophy 
education has experienced rather re- 
markable revival recent years. written 
during this revival the philosophy educa- 
tion has been rather honest attempt 
discover whether philosophy does have any- 
thing constructive say about the nature 
education; not merely the writing 
generalizations about education. Witness 
such books Rusk: Philosophical Bases 
Education; Demiashkevich: Introduction 
the Philosophy Education; Childs: 
Education and the Philosophy Experi- 
mentalism; Lodge: Philosophy Educa- 
tion. 

Without attempting delimit the field 
any strict manner may said that 
philosophy education must find its chief 
topic considering educational objectives, 
while educational psychology leans more 
the direction curricular considerations, 
and educational psychology the founda- 
tion method. Certainly these lines are 
transgressed; one has desire com- 
partmentalize these three courses; never- 
theless they tend follow the lines indi- 
cated, 

Now does the Design constitute search 
for the fundamental objectives educa- 
tion, outline for curricular ma- 
terials? first sight may seem the 
latter. offered the caution earlier 


paragraph that the philosophy developed out 
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allowed become the content courses 
that field study. doing may have 
seemed say that the Design led that 
way. was not, however, intention 
intimate such thought. interpret the De- 
sign trying establish new conception 
the objective. course the philosophy 
education conceived would work- 
ing perfectly legitimate direction, al- 
though suspect the objective set 
have less scope than implied the presen- 
tation the 

More specifically must ask what 


phase philosophy involved. Certainly 
not metaphysics. But ethics—yes; aesthet- 
ics—yes; philosophy values—yes. 
appears that that exactly what the De- 
sign planned accomplish. The argu- 
ment not the least for the inculcation 
pupils the personal philosophy the 
teacher, but the discovery the pupils 
such degree their maturity permits the 
philosophy inherent the story the 
struggle human beings for higher form 
life. 
Sincerely, 
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lumined with the deep understanding 
specialist child psychology. Miss Florence 
Teagarden, the author, Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pittsburgh, and 
spends much her time the psychologi- 
cal clinic the college. She was frequent 
contributor The Kadelpian Review. 
Although German Educational Move- 
ments Since 1900 Professor Paul 
Radosavljevich New York University 
doubtless will appeal chiefly readers in- 
terested Comparative Education be- 
lieve that any reader speculating the 
destiny the German people will find 
enlightening read not only this article 
but the extended series German educa- 
TIONAL this author. Professor 
Radosavljevich was born Obrez, Slavonia 
and has studied Vienna, Jena, Zurich 
(Ph.D. 1905), and New York Univer- 
sity (Ed. D., 1918). taught psychology 
and pedagogy Zombor, Hungary; was 
assistant the psychological laboratory 
Stanford University. has written 
German, Serbian, Croatian, Russian and 
English. enjoys the reputation being 
leading scholar the field Comparative 
Education, American universities. 
Professor Elmo Robinson’s courses 
Philosophy San Jose State College must 
greatly enriched his varied experiences 


clergyman, teacher science, mathemat- 
ics and music. has studied several 
American universities and has been mem- 
ber the summer faculty the Univer- 
sity Oregon. His present discussion, 
Philosophy his present 
interest and throws clear light the scope 
effectiveness teaching field that 
all too often seems only formal academic 
worth. 

Professor Isaac Doughton State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
outlines Philosophy Education, brev- 
ity that multum parvo. 

the two poets, Frances Moyes and 
Ruth Yeokum, whose verse 
and Domesticated, respectively, appear 
this issue can introduce only the former. 
She signs her name full Mrs. Frances 
Moyes Daft. She was formerly landscape 
artist and craftsman, but preferred create 
with words. She has published The Dawn 
Life and Other Poems and now pre- 
paring another volume verse. She has 
contributed many poetry magazines and 
member several poetry societies here 
and England. She active member 
The National League American Pen 
Women and lives San Jose, California. 

The pictures Lake Louise were taken 
Mrs. Gehner during her visit there 
last year. 
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